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TO THE PRINTERS OF THE UNITED KING 




Gkntj-emkn, 

Wc beg to present for your approval ‘this new specimen . of the ttook 
and Newspaper Founts cast at our foundry, in which you will find xve have 
adopted an entirely new arrangement and form, so as to show them as they are 
nly to appear when in general use. 


re cannot let this opportunity pass without returning sincere thanks to those 
friends who have extended to us their kind support since we succeeded to our 
Father’s business, and relying on our assiduity and industry, in the endeavour to 
supply their wauls with promptitude and exactness, we confidently hope for a 
continuance of their favours. 

To those who have never yef;Uonouml us with a trial, it may not be unnecessary 
or egotistical to say, that having served a working apprenticeship to the business, 
and familiarised ourselves with it practically, we continue our personal superin^ 
tfiiideuee in every branch ; and assure them, that, should these Specimens meet/ 
with a favourable reception, they may rely upon hav ing supplied to them from our 
Foundry types cast with metal of the hardest quality consistent with solid tenacity, 
and dressed with such care for ^he ranging and exactness as will defy superiority. 

This book contains only Specimens of such faces as arc usually required for printing 
Books and Newspapers, hut we furnish from our establishment: every sort of Type 
and Material which can he required in the ipost General Printing Office; and our 
ordinary hook, contain iug*specimens of jobbing and ornamental type, flowers, and 
ft great variety of cast metal ornaments, may be obtained on application at the 
Foundry. 

* • • 

It may be necessary to state that our stock of founts (which are always very heavy 
and ready for delivery ) are to the London standard fbr body and height to paper, 
but we will with pleasure east to anybody, height, or nick, upon receiving twelve 
lower-case m’s as patterns. 

We have the honour Gentlemen, 

Your Most Obedient Servants, 


17, West i Street i fVettt UmithJitUL 


V. Si J . F1GGINS. 
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They may rail at this UU56^-f^ott^ the hour 1 began it, 

X Ve found Ub a life fb£ <frff kindness and bhas , 

And, until they can show Jtoh some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I ’ll content me with this 
As long as the world has an oh eloquent eyes. 

As before me this moment enraptured I see, 

They may say what they will of their oibs in the skies, 
But tins earth is the planet for you, love and me 


In Mercury's star, where each minute can bring them 
New aun&hinssnd wit tom the fountain on high, 
Though the ny^Aiwi may have livelier poets to sing them 
They Vs none, &veh there, more onamotu ed, than 1 
And, as long as this harp can Tfo wsfccnM %p lov^. 

And that eye its divine 'inspiration shall be, -* 

They may talk as they will of their fastens abov^, 

But this earth ;e th-o planet for you, love, and me 


In that star oi UjS west, by whose shadowy splendour, 

At twilight so often we He toam’d through the dew , 
dheie are maidens petiiaps who have bosopls as tender, 
And look, mthoir twilights a® 1 jvely as you 
But, Uiough^hcy were even more bright than the queen 
Of that isle they inhabit m heaven s blue sea,* 

As X never those fair y^mg celestial s have seen 
Why .■—this earth is the planet for you love and me 


As foi those chilly ot bs on the verge oi 
Where sunshine and smiles must bfc%f^aJly ram, 

Did they want a supply of cold h&eata on that station, 
Heaven knows wo have plenty on oartb we eould spare 
Oh think what a world wc should^ have of it hero, 

£t the haterB of peace ot affect ioti and glee, 

Wfcre to fly up to Saturn's comfortless *phcuc, 

And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and nib 
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A beam of tranquillity smiled in the west, # 

The storms of the morning pursued us, R o more. 
And the wave, while it welcomed 4he mdment of rest. 

Still heaved, m remembering ills that were o’er ! 

• • 

► 

Serenely my heart took tj^e hue of the hour^ 

Its passions were sleeping, were mute* as the dead. 
And the spirit becalm’d but remember’d their power. 
As the billow the force of the gale that was fled ! 

I thought of the days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I ! 

I felt how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its'heavenly ray; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire. 

The pearl of the* soul may be melted away ! 

And I prayed of that Spirit who. lighted the flame. 
That pleasure no more might its purity dim: 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the gemjl had borrow’d from him ! 

* 

The thought was ecstatic ! I felt gs if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown; 

As if, passion all chasten’d and error forgiven. 

My heart had begun to be purely its own ! . 

* GREAT PRIMER, No VI * . V & J FIGGINS 




COWPF^ 

There is % field, through whicji I often pass,** * 

Thick overspread with moss and sillfy grass. 
Adjoining close to Kil wick’s echoing wood* 

Where oft the hitch -fox hides her hapless brood, • 
Reserved to solace many a neighbouring squire. 

That he may follow them through brake and brier. 
Contusion hazarding of neck, or spine. 

Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 

A narrow brook by rushy banks conceal’d. 

Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 

Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 

But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 

And where the land slopes to its watery bourn. 

Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; 

Bricks line the sides, but shiver’d long ago. 

Ami horrid brambles intertwine below ; 

A hollow' scoop’d, 1 judge, in ancient time, • 

For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Nor yet the haw thorn bore her lierries red. 

With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 

Nor Autumn yet had brush'd from every spray,. 

With her chill hand, the ijiellow legves away ; 

But corn were housed, ami beans were in the stack. 
Now 7 therefore issued forth the spotted pack. 

With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats. 
With a whole gamut fill’d of heavenly notes. 

For which, alas ! my destiny severe, • 

Though ears sjie gave me two, gave me no ear. 

The sun, accomplishing his early march, 

His lamp now planted on Heaven’s topmost arch. 
When exercise and air my only aim. 

And heedless whither, to that field 1 came. 
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^ LAND, ASIA MINO*t, iKTC. 2^ 

The Cafes of this description are, perhaps, the greatest luxury that a 
stranger finds in Damascus . Gardens, jdosques, fountains /and groves 
r ■/$£?. abundant around^ every Eastern capital: but Ga^s. on the very 
bosom of a rapid river, and bathed by fts Tfrayes, are peculiar to this 
ancient city : they are formed so as to exclude the rays of the sun, 
while they admit the breeze; the light roof is supported by slender 
rows of pillars, and the building is quite open on every side. A few 
of these houses are situated in the skirts of the town, on • one of the 
streams, where the eye rests on the luxuriant vegetation of garden and 
wood: others are in the heart of the city: a flight of steps conducts 
to them from the sultry street, and it is delightful to pass in. a few 
moments from the noisy, shadeless thoroughfare, where you see only 
mean gateways and the gable ends of edifices, to a cool, grateful, calm 
place of rest and refreshment, where you can muse and meditate in ease 
and luxury, and feel at every moment the rich breeze of the river. In 
two or three instances, a light wooden bridge leads to the platform, 
close to which, and almost out. of it, one or two large and noble trees 
lift the canopy of their spreading branches and leaves, more welcome 
at noon-day than the roofs of fretted gold in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The . 
high pavilion roof and the pillars are all constructed of wood : the floor 
is of wood and sometimes of earth, and is regularly watered, and raised 
only a few inches above thy level of the stream, which rushes by at the 
feet of the customer which it atynost bathes, as he sips his coffee or 
sherbet. Innumerable small seats cover the floor, and you take one of 
these, and place it in the position you like best. Perhaps you wish to 
sit apart from" the crowd, just under the shadow of the tree, or in some 
favorite corner, where you can smoke, and contemplate the motley guests 
formed into calm and solemn groups^who wish to hold no communion 
with the Giaour. There is ample food here for the observer of charac- 
ter, costume, and pretension : the tradesman,^the mechanic, the soldier, 
the gentleman, the dandy, the grave old man, looking wise on the past 
, and dimly on the future : the hadge 4 in his green turban, vain of his 
T journey to Mecca, and drawing a long bow in his tales and adventures : 
the long straight pipe, the hookah with its soft curling tube and glass 

V. ' '/v V'; . • , . 
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obtained, the whole of such monies, after deduction of the to be applied 

. i . . . j towards the 

necessary expenses of maintaining^ and supporting the said existing deb*, 
.bridge, shall be annually applied by the said .Trustees at the same be 
the sight of the said. persons having .rig^it for the being S^^ 18 ' 

to such debts or any part thereof, or to the implement of such 
obligations, to the payment in the first, glace of the interest 
due to such persons, and thereafter towards the payment of 
the principal sums of such debts, and the fulfilment of sufch 
obligations; Provided always, that the said magistrates and 
town council of Hamilton, and the persons in right of fhe said 
debts, shall have full power to inspect or cause to be inspected 
the accounts of the said monies so to be kept at all times 
when they think proper, in order to see that the same are re- 
gularly applied as hereby directed: And provided also, that 
an. account of the revenue and expenditure of the said bridge 
shall be annually transmitted to the clerk of supply of the 
county of Lanark, to be laid before the meeting of commis- 
sioners of supply of the said county, on the thirtieth April, 
yearly. 


Provided further, and be it. enacted. That, unless in the 
. event hereinafter provided for, the rates, tolls, and duties 
granted by the said recited Act, passed in the fourth year of 
the reign of His present Majesty , and the other monies raised 
under authority of tlfe same, shall not be liable for, nor ap- 
plicable to, the payment of any part of the said existing debts 
or obligations incurred under authority of the said Act passed 
in the tenth and fifty -fourth years of the reign of his Majesty 
King George the Third; provided nevertheless that, it shall 
be in the power of the said Trustees, and they are hereby 
authorized, if they should think fit, to pay the said existing 
debts, or the interest thereof, or any part of the same, out of 
the rates, tolls, and duties, and other monies to be raised 


Revenues of 
Shott.H Road 
Trust not to be 
liable for pre- 
sent. debts of 
Hamilton 
Bridge Trust 
unless tHe 
Trustees think 
fit. 


under the authority of the said recited Act passed in the 
fourth year of the reign of His present Majesty and this Act, 


or to grant, bonds or mortgages thereof over the said rates. 


toils, and duties, upon such conditions as they may think 
fit : such bonds aiid mortgages being always postponed to 
any other bonds or fnort, gages over the same rates, tolls, and 
duties previously granted by the said Trustees : and in the 
event of the said Trustees making*payment of the said exist- 
ing debts, or any part thereof, they shall thereafter be enti- 
tled to recover payment of the same, and interest thefeon, 
out of the tolls, rates, and duties authorized to be levied on 
the said bridge by the said recited Acts, passed m the tenth 
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Propitious Power! when rankling cares annoy* 

The sacred home of Hymenean joy; • 

When doomed to Poverty’s sequester'd dell,* 

The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell. 

Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame. 

Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same — 
Oh, there, prophetic Hope ! thy smile bestow, 

And chase the pangs that worth should never know — 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store 
To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more. 

Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father’s wrongs, and shield his latter age. 

What though for him no Hybla sweets distil. 

Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill; 

Tell, that when silent years have passed away, 

That when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey, 

These busy hands a lovlier cot |||all build, 

And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 

And called from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty orr the barren heath ; • 

Tell, that while Love’s spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 

Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lq! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious lie§, 

Smiles on her ^lumbering child with pensive eyes. 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 

‘Sleep, image of thy father, sleep my boy: 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine: 

V. Ik 3. FIGGINS 
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Cor mi I, from Heaven inspired, as sure presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove liis last. 

As 1 ran number in my punctual page, • 

And item down tin* victims of the past ; 

• 

How each would trembling wait the mournfuf sheet. 
On which the press might stamp him next to tlie ; 

And, reading here his sentence, how replete 

With anxious meaning, heavenward turn his eye ! 

Time then would seem more precious than the joys 
In which he sports away the treasure now: 

And prayer more seasonable than the noise 
Of drunkards, or the music-drawing bow. 

Then doubtless many a t.rifler, on the brink 

Of this world's hazardous and headlong shore. 

Forced to a pause, would feel it. good to flunk. 

Told that his setting sun mthMKsc no more. 

All, self-deceived ! Could 1 prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall, 

r Hie rest might then seem privileged to play ; 

But naming nom\ the \;oice now speaks to all.. 

Observe the dappled foresters, how light 
They bound and airy o’er the sunny glade— 

One falls — the rest, wide-seatter'd with affright. 
Vanish at once into the darkest shade. 

Had we their wisdom, should we, often warn’d. 

Still need repeated warnings, and at last, 

A thousand awful iidmonitions scorn’d. 

Die self-accused of life run all to waste ? 
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It has been justly remarked, that if Ahe books of Lu- 
ther had been multiplied only b^ the slofv process 
of the hand-writing, they must have been few, and 
would have been easily suppressed by the combination 
of wealth and power : but, poured forth in abundance 
from the press, they spread over the land with the ra- 
pidity of an inundation, which acquires additional force 
from the efforts used to obstruct its progress. He 
who undertook to prevent the dispersion of the books 
once issued from the press, attempted a task no less 
arduous than the destruction of the hydra. Resistance 
was vain, and religion was reformed: and we, who are 
chiefly interested in this happy revolution, must re- 
member, amidst the praises bestowed on Luther, that 
his endeavours had been ineffectual unassisted by the 

invention of Faustus.- -How greatly the cause of re 

ligion has been promoted by the art, must appear when 
it is considered, that it has placed those sacred books 
in the hand of every individual* which, besides that 
they were once locked up in a dead language, and 
could not be procured w ith oufc great difficulty. The 
numerous comments on every kind, which 

tend to promote piety, andwrorm the Christian phi- 
losopher, would probably never have been composed, 
and certainly ypuld not have extended their benefi- 
cial influence, if typography had Still been unknown. 
By that art, the light 1 ; which is to illuminate a dark 
world, has been placed % in a situation more advantage- 
ous to the emission of its rays: but if it has been the 
means of illustrating the doctrines, and enforcing the 
practice of religion, it has also, particularly in the 
present age, struck at the root of piety and moral vir- 
tue, by propagating opinions favourable to the sceptic 
and voluptuary. It has enabled modern authors wan- 
tonly to gratify their avarice, their vanity, and their 
misanthropy, in disseminating novel systems subver- 
sive of the? dignity and happiness of human nature : 
but though the perversion of the art is lamentably re- 
markable in those volumes which issue, with offensive 
profusion, from the vain, the wicked, and the hungry 




WILLIAM AND MARY. • 547 • 
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and several persons among wlfbru wtjre the Earl of 

Arran and Sir Robert Hamilton, were immediately put 
under arrest. A mutiny and revolt began also in the 
army; but it was soon checked by the vigorous mea? 
sures of the government. Attempts were made to place 
all tin; protestant subjects of the realm on the same ba- 
sis of eligibility to civil offices by the abolition* of the 
sacramental test, but this measure was rejected by the 
house of lords. An act enlarging the liberties of tin; 
dissenters was however passed with the decided appro- 
bation of the king, and this greatly tended to allay irri- 
tation and conciliate the affections of a large body of 
the people, without any infraction of the rights and 
privileges of the episcopalians. All further attempts 
of the king on behalf of his dissenting subjects wen; 
thwarted, and considerable restrictions placed upon the 
expenditure of the public money. Discontent continued 
to prevail to a great extent between the whigs and 
tories, for the settlement of which a bill of indemnity 
in favor of the enemies of the revolution was brought 
in, but effectually impeded by the wliigs, who were de- 
termined to keep their opponents under the terror of 
punishment for their opposition 'm^he late settlement. 

A bill for the settlement of the succession was also 
stayed in its progress, partly by the combination of the 
opposite parties, the hereditary royalists and the re- 
publicans, and partly by the birth of a son to the prin- 
cess Anne, which, for the present dissipated the fears 
of a popish successor to the crown. 

While these domestic affairs occupied the attention 
of the government, the king pressed upon them the si- 
tuation of the Dutch, and propounded his great and 
favorite measure of a confederacy against France. The 
support which France had afforded to the exiled king 
in his invasion of Ireland contributed to recommend the 
measure to the parliament and the nation, and war was 
at once declared, with the promise of. effectual assis- 
tance by the house of commons. 

While those measures were being taken by the Eng- 
lish parliament, Scotland waS called to consider the 
propriety of acknowledging the new sovereign. But 
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■ XVII. 

The best of men have ever lov’d repose ; 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray. 

Where the soul sow’rs, and gradual rancour grows ; 
Embitter’d more from peevish day to day. * 

Even those whom Fame had lent her fairest ray. 
The most renown’d of worthy wights of yore. 

From a base world at last have stol’n away : 

So Scipio, to the soft Cumsean shore. 

Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

XVIII. 

But if a little exercise you choose. 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden here ; 

Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 

Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year 
Or, softly stealing, with your watery gear, 

Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude ; the whilst, amus’d you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the zephyr’s sigh. 
Attuned to the birds’ ai}d woodlands’ melody. 

£lX. 

O grievous folly ! to heap up estate, 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 

When, sudden comes blind unrelenting Fate, 

And gives th’ untasted portion you have won. 

With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undone. 

To those who mock you gone to Piute’s reign. 
There with sad ghosts to pine and shadows dun : 
But sure it is of vanities most vain. 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain. 
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the persons* officiating, and the numerous bystander^ 

presented altogether a motley and most extraordinary 
group : priests in rich sacerdotal vestments, friars of 
various orders, Franciscan, Benedictine, Dominican* 
and others, many of whose portly persons and ruddy 
countenances belied the austerity of their profession; 
men dressed up as nuns, with black veils and masks, 
selling little waxen images of the Virgin; women of 
all classes, appropriately dressed in the costume of 
the country ; some with shawls and hats, others with 
the showy saya and black silk man to, so put on as 
carefully to conceal the face and expose the person ; 
blacks and mulattoes, male and female, and Indians, 
whose squalid hideous features bore no resemblance 
to the pictures which imagination is wont to draw of 
their ancestors, “ the gentle children of the Sun ; ” 
loaded mules and asses, with their attendant peons, 
just arrived from the port ; country creoles of both 
sexes on horseback, mounted and equipped, male and 
female both alike ; carriages here termed valencins, 
made and painted in the Spanish fashion, and filled 
with smartly-dressed ladies, whose black servants and 
postilions were bedecked in the most tawdry liveries; 
cavaliers of all nations, and Patriot Officers in gay uni- 
forms, some on foot, courting the attention of the fair 
beholders, other showing off the paces of their pran- 
cing steeds; venders of ice and ehieha, a favourite 
Peruvian drink ; beggars imploring alms in the name 
of the Virgin and all the saints of the Romish calen- 
dar; these apd other innumerable objects, during the 
time of the procession, and for some hours afterwards, 
all contributed to enliven and diversify the scene. 
Still the bustle gave no interruption to the devotional 
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A wav, away, ye notes of wotf ! 

Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 

Or I must flee from hence- — for, oh !• 

I dare not trust those sounds again. * 
To me they speak of brighter days — 

But lull the chords, for now, alas ! 

I must not think, I may not gaze 
On what I am — on what I was. 

The voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hash’d, and all their charms are fled ; 
And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead ! 

Yes, Thyrza ! yes, they breathe of thee. 
Beloved dust ! since dust thou art ; 

And all that once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to my heart ! 

’Tis silent all ! — but on my ear 

The well remember’d echoes thrill ; 

1 hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice, that now might, well be still : 

Yet oft my donating soul ’twill shake ; 

Even slumber owns its gentle tone. 

Till consciousness will vainlv wake 

* * 

To listen, though the dream be flown. 

Sweet Thyrza ! waking as in sleep. 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ; 

A star that trembled o’er t^e deep. 

Then turn’d from earth its tender beam. 
But he who through life’s dreary way 

Must pa&s, when heaven is veil’d in wrath, 
Will long lament the vanish’d ray 

That scatter’d gladness o’er his path. 
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Ay ! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam. 

Or only know on land the Tartar’s home 1 
My tent on shore, my galley on the sea, 

Are more than cities and Serais to me : 

Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, . 
Across the desert, or before the gale. 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb ! or glide, my prow ! 
But be the star that guides the wanderer, Thou ! 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark ; 

The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark ! 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 

Blest—- as the Muezzin’s strain from Mecca’s wall 
To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call ; 

Soft- -as the melody of youthful days, 

That steals the trembling tear of speechless praise ; 
Dear — as his native song to Exile’s ears, 

Shall sound each^tone thy long-loved voice endears. 
For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 

A thousand swords, with Selim’s heart and hand, 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at thy command! 
Girt by my band, Zuleika at my side. 

The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride. 

The Haram’s languid years qf listless ease 
Are well resign’d for cares — for joys like these : 

Not blind to fate, I see, where’er l rove, 

Unnumbered perils, — but one only love ! 

Yet well my toils shall that fpnd breast repay. 

Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 


Vf 
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LOCKE, ON GOVERNMENT. 

political power is that power, which every man in the state* 
of nature, has given up into the haigls of the society, *a»d 
therein to the governors, whom the society hath set over 
itself, with this express or tacit trust- — that it shall' be em- 
ployed for their good, and the preservaticm of their proper- 
ty. Now this power, which every man has in the state of 
nature, and which he parts with to the society, in all such 
cases, where the society can secure him, is to use suqh 
means, for the preserving of his own property, as life thinks 
good, and nature allows him: and to punish the breach of 
the law of nature in others, so as, according to the best of 
his reason, may most, conduce to the preservation of him- 
self, and the rest of mankind. So that the end and mea- 
. sure of this power, when in every man’s hands in the state 
of nature, being the preservation of all of his society : that 
is, all mankind in general; it can have no other end or 
measure, when in the hands of the magistrate, but to pre- 
serve the members of that society in their lives, liberties, 
and possessions; and so cannot be an absolute arbitrary 7 
power over their lives and fortunes, which are as much as 
possible to be preserved; but a power to make laws, and 
annex such penalties to them, as may tend to the preser- 
vation of the whole, by cutting off. those parts, and those 
only, which are so corrupt, that they threaten the sound 
and healthy; without which no severity is lawful. And 
this power has its original only from compact and agree- 
ment, and the mutual consent of those who make up the 
community. * 

172. Thirdly, despotical power is an absolute, arbitraiy 
power one man has over another, to take away his life 
whenever he pleases. This is a power which neither na- 
ture gives, for it has made no such distinction between one 
man and another; nor compact can convey, for man not 
having such an arbitrary power over his own life, cannot 
give another man such a power over it ; but it is the effect 
only of forfeiture, which the aggressor makes of his own 
life, when he put himself into a state of war with another. 
For having quitted reason, which God hath given to be the 
rule betwixt mag and man, and the common bond whereby 
human kind is united into one fellowship and society ; and 
having renounced the way r of peage which that teaches, and 
made use of the force of war, to compass his just ends upon 
another, where he has no right; and so revolting from his 
own kind to that of beasts, by making force, which is theirs,’ 
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Mer . O ! then, I see, queen Mab hath been with yoiu« 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agates tone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, # 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grash uppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film: 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love : 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’ sies straight : 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees : 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab w T ith blisters plagues. 

Because their breaths with sweet- meats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose. 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail. 
Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of anqther benefice : 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he starts, and wakes; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in trie night ; 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is life hag, when maids lie on their backs. 

That presses them, and learns them first to bear. 
Making them women of good carriage. 

This is she — 
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162 THE DEAD GUEST. 
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tuuy struck by aU these coincidences. Miss that the Dead Guest an«! his ‘servants Were 

Vogel had actually confessed to the policeman, gone, fell and feather, nobody knew how He 

m the course of the evening, that the gentle- had not taken carriage, or hors*es or extra 

man tn black had been at her shop and pur- i post; had not gone out of anv of the town 
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Of all the barbarous middle ages* that • 

Which is most barbarous is the middle age 
Of man ; it is — 1 really scarce know what ; 

But when we hover between fool and sage.. 

And don’t know justly what we would be at — 

A period something like a printed page, 

Black letter upon foolscap, while our hair 
Grows grizzled, and we are not what we were;* — 

Too old for youth, — too young, at thirty-five. 

To herd with boys, or hoard udth good threescore, — 
I wonder people should be left alive ; 

But since they arc, that epoch is a bore : 

Love lingers still, although ’twere late to wive ; 

And as for other love, the illusion’s o’er ; 

And money, that most pure imagination. 

Gleams only through the dawn of its creation. 

O Gold ! Why call we misers miserable ? 

Theirs is the pleasure that can never pall ; 

Theirs is the best bower anchor, the chain cable 
Which holds fast other pleasures great and small. 

Ye who but see the saving man at table. 

And scorn his temperate board, as none at all. 

And wonder how the wealthy can be sparing. 

Know not what visions spring from each cheese-paring. 

Love or lust makes man sick, and wine much sicker ; 

Ambition rends, and gaming gains a loss ; 

But making money, slowly first, then quicker. 

And adding still a little through each cross 
(Which will come over things), beats love or liquor. 

The gamester’s counter, or the statesman’s dross . 

O Gold ! I still prefer thee unto paper. 

Which makes bank credit like a bark of vapour. 
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when he proceeded to Bengal, being Appointed by the Com- 
pany to the government of that presidenejT with ur^imited 
powers. The affairs of the Company were at this juncture in 
a state of great confusion. Under Lord GiiveV management 
from 1765 to 1761 the revenues of Bengal had fallen below 
the public expenditure, and yet the Company were increasing 
their dividends. It may appear inconceivable how the Com- 
pany could be precipitated, in the short period which ^lapsed* 
since the year 1765, from the height of prosperity to a state 
of embarrassment bordering upon ruin, but a transient review 
of the principal causes will explain the paradox. “ Soon after 
the treaty concluded by Clive at Elibad, pernicious monopo- 
lies were established by the Company’s servants in all the 
newly acquired provinces; and as if the exclusive purchase 
and sale of every article of general consumption in India was 
not sufficient to satisfy their avarice, the presidency of Cal- 
cutta devised another scheme of legal plunder, which was to 
declare void at once all the leases held under the government 
on very low terms by the zemindars and poly gars, who con- 
stitute the great landed interest of the country. The pretext 
for this was, that many of these leases had been collusively 
obtained; and it was said, that impartiality required they 
should be now relet, without distinction, to the highest bidder. 
By these means the natives were impoverished; immense for- 
tunes were made by their oppressors; but the aggregate re- 
ceipts of the Company’s treasury alarmingly decreased. As 
the opulence of Bengal, however great, depended solely upon 
the labour and industry of the people, — upon commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture, — it is evident that these could not 
long flourish under the baneful influence of rapacity. The 
governing rule of trade pursued by the Company’s servants 
was to reduce to the lowest extreme of depression the price 
in the purchase, and to enhapce it in the same extravagant 
degree in the sale. This discouraged the artisan and manu- 
facturer from going to w r ork, and others from buying any 
thing but what was of absolute necessity. The situation of 
the farmers and husbandmen was still more hopeless: they 
planted in doubt, and reaped in uncertainty. A large propor- 
tion of the land w T as of course left untilled ; and this co-ope- 
rating with a drought in the yea# 1769, occasioned a great 
scarcity of provisions, — -particularly of rice, the great staple of 
Indian sustenance. It was also said that some of the mono- 
polists had exerted their power and their foresight in collect- 
ing the scanty supplies into stores; so that the poor Gentoos 
had no alternative left: them but to part with the small remains 
of their property, or to perish w ith* hunger. It is certain that 
a dreadful famine, and the plague — its usual concomitant — 





As he spoke thus, he extended his hand to- ror for her grandson’s safety. "Let him perish/* 

wards the old woman* while his followers shout- j she said* “in his blasphemy — let him die on the 

ed, “A doom — a doom!” and prepared to se- I holy pavement which he has insulted!” 
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alone expressed triumph in the blow her des- face out the present storm* or to reserve himself 

Cendant had dealt to the scoffer, mixed* how- for a better moment. His brother of Unreason 

ever* with a wild and anxious expression of ter- observed his difficulty* and said, in a tone more 



• HINTS FROM IIORACK. 


Wiio would not laugh, if Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each flatter’d face. 

Abused his art, till Nature, with a blush. 

Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brush ? 

Or should some limner join, for show or sale, 

A maid of honour to a mermaid’s tail? 

Or low Dubost— as once the world has seen — 

Degrade God’s creatures in his graphic spleen? 

Not all that forced politeness, which defends 
Fools in their faults, could gag his grinning friends. 
Believe me, Moschus, like that picture seems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man’s dreams. 
Displays a crowd of figures incomplete. 

Poetic nightmares, without head or feet. 

Poets and painters, as all artist’s know. 

May shoot, a little with a lengthen’d bow; 

Wc claim this mutual mercy for our task. 

And grant in turn the pardon which we ask; 

But make not monsters spring from gentle dams — 
Birds breed not vipers, tigers nurse not lambs. 

A labour’d, long exordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot speeches) but to paltry ends; 

And nonsense in a lofty note goes down. 

As pertness passes w ith a legal gown : 

Thus many a bard describes in jiornpous strain 
The clear brook babbling through the goodly plain : 

The groves of Granta, and her gothic halls. 

King’s Coll., Cam’s stream, stain’d windows "and old walls: 
Or in adventurous numbers, neatly aims 
To paint a rainbow , or- — the river Thames. 
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have awarded^to. Otway a much higher rank as a dramatist? 

than his merits can fairly challenge. It is t^ie enough that 
nothing has been produced since his time at all equal to 
‘Venice Preserved/ but if he be compare^ with his prede- 
cessors of the Elizabethan age,, he is lost in the magnitude of 
his rivals. His comedies cannot be allowed the merit of su-* 
periority even over those of the present day. They are com* 
pounds of the most brutal obscenity and intolerable stupidity,* 
without a spark of genius to gild their shame, a single trait 
of virtue to contrast with their vice, or even a thin mantle of 
refinement to conceal their deformity. They are productions 
which would have disgraced any age, save that in which the 
formal gravity of the court of Charles the First, and the aus- 
tere religion of the puritans, were alike washed away by the 
poisonous inundation of foreign manners, foreign impiety, and 
foreign debauchery, w hich overspread the? land on Charles the 
Second's unhappy restoration. For such an age they were 
well suited, or indeed for any age in which obscenity can 
make a wit, or clever villany a gentleman. His tragedies, 
how ever, arc productions of a different stamp. Not that the 
inculcation of virtue by either precept or example is any 
where much attended to, but his dram ati s- personae are in ge- 
neral respectable, and their language decent, while the talent 
displayed is of a vastly superior description to any thing he 
has left us in the comic line. His characters are not often 
drawn with any singular felicity, — the laws of the drama are 
nowhere strictly regarded, — his language is seldom polished 
or select, — no lofty thought, or playful fancy, or high imagi- 
nation, beams forth from his page to dazzle or delight, — we 
see none of the learning of a scholar, or the refinement of a 
man of taste, — yet his tragedies, especially on the first peru- 
sal, excite a deep and oftentimes a long-remembered interest. 
Dryden and Addison have agreed in ascribing this interest to 
the power which Otway possesses of exciting the passions, 
but neither of them have explained the method by which this 
is effected. Perhaps the secret of it may be, that w hen Otway 
has succeeded in bringing his heroes into situations of the 
most overwhelming interest, instead of endowing them with 
lofty thoughts and lofty language, as Kit Marlowe, Shakspeare, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher would have done, he has put into 
their mouths just such ideas and expressions as persons of 
ordinary mind would naturally and appropriately employ, arid 
lias thereby come home to the bosoms of the great majority 
of his readers, w ho would find themselves lost in the vast in- 
tellect of a Hamlet. The concluding scene of ‘Don Carlos,’ 
and nearly the whole of the * Orphan/ are strong instances in 
proof. Mrs. Barry used to say that she could never pro- 
nounce the words, 44 Ah! poor Cast alio;” in his character of 
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but with a face not unlike the busts of Socra- Paris, should be able to afford rich Burgundv, 

tes, if we can conceive the countenance of the and to feed upon fat capon; but I soon found 

p llosophei -<nererl over with a florid and that, being of a very unscrupulous nature. Mas- 

somewhat wine-imbued skin, and lighted up j ter Jacques Marlot obtained large prices for 
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Education doft£ not mean merely reading and writing, nor 
any degree, however considerable, of mere intellectual jn- 
struction. It isf m its largest sense, a process which extends * 
from the commencement to the termination # of existence. 

A child comes into the world, and at once his education 
begins. Often at his birth the seeds of disease or deformity 
are sown in his constitution; and while he hangs at his mo- 
thers breast, he is imbibing impressions which will remain 
with him through life. During the first period of infancy, • 
tlic physical frame expands and strengthens; but its delicate 
structure is influenced for good or evil by all surrounding 
circumstances, — cleanliness, light, air, food, warmth. By 
and by, the young being within shows itself more. The 
senses become quicker. The desires arnl affections assume 
a more definite shape. Every object which gives a sensa- 
tion, every desire gratified or denied, every act, word, or look 
of affection or of unkindness, lias its effect, sometimes slight 
and imperceptible, sometimes obvious and permanent, in 
building up the human being; or rather, in determining the 
direction in which it will shoot up and unfold itself. Through 
the different states of the infant, the child, the boy, the 
youth, the man, the development of his physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature goes on, the various circumstances of his 
condition incessantly acting upon him — the healthfulness 
or unhealthfuhiess of the air lie breaths ; the kind, and the 
suflieieney of Iris food and cloathing; the degree in which 
his physical powers are exerted ; the freedom with which 
his senses are allowed or encouraged to exercise themselves 
upon external objects ; the cjftent to which his faculties of 
remembering, comparing, reasoning, are tasked; the sounds 
and sights of home, the moral example of parents; the dis- 
cipline of school; the nature and degree of his studies, re- 
wards, and punishments; the personal qualities of his compa- 
nions; the opinions and the practices of the society, juvenile 
and advanced, in which he moves ; and the character of the 
public institutions under which he* lives. The successive 
operation of all these circumstances upon a human being 
from earliest childhood, constitutes his education; an educa- 
tion which does not terminate with the arrival of manhood, 
but continues through life — which is itself, upon the concur 
rent testimony of revelation and reason, a state of probation 
or education for a subsequent and more glorious existence. 




* • 


Those who stay-in London are about *as lit tle # able to describe 
its nature as a whole, as the stranger who pays it a passing visit. 
An entire lifetime spent in it leaves still much more to learn 
than is already learnt of it. Thus it is an enigma — a mystery 
even to those who have been born and bred in it. * 

This extraordinary indefiniteness of character of London — we 
speak of it; in the most extended sense — arises from its immensely 
large size. Every time we visit it, its extent seems to be greater. 
Its hugeness grows upon a person . It expands on an 
taneeship. Nobody is able to tell, even by measurement, 
are the boundaries of London. It is utterly impossible to say 
where it begins or ends. Topographers describe it as measuring 
about eight miles in length by five or six in breadth, with three- 
fourths of its bulk lying on the northern side of the Tbtofees. 
It would be more consistent with accuracy to say, that, length- 
wise from east to west, along the course of the river, there is a 
continuous series of houses, streets, buildings of various descrip- 
tions, here and there interrupted with gardens or small open 
spaces, for a distance of at least twenty miles. According to 
our conceptions, the town begins at Greenwich and terminates 
at Richmond. Its extent from its northern to its southern verge 
is less definable. On entering the exterior and several miles 
from the centre, neat small brick houses, detached from each 
other, in the villa style, first make their appearance; these are 
succeeded by clumps of the same kind of houses, forming “ter- 
races” and “places;” next follow rows of dwellings on both 
sides of the way, so as to constitute streets; now we have a 
handsomely built set of alms-houses, belonging most likely to 
some corporation ; and then comes a thickly peopled clump of 
streets, w ith back lanes, and a flashy public-house, the rendezvous 
of some half-dozen stages and omnibusses. Lastly, we have 
the streets on and on without interruption; the foot passengers 
on the side are now more numerous, and every minute thicken 
as you proceed; stone pavements take the place of the rougher 
pathways; all is substantial bustle; and you know you are in 
London. Thus it is on any side of the metropolis: which was 
the first house as you entered, which the last on leaving, you 
cannot settle in your mind; the people in the houses do not 
know themselves. 

It is this uninatchable vastness of London that divests it of 
the usual characteristics of a town. It is clear there can exist 
no general sympathy, or unity of feeling or purpose, in such a 
place. The people cannot possibly know each other, and from 
the nature of things they cannot care for each other. What do 
the inhabitants of the northern environs of the town know of 
those iti the south, or those of the w%st care for those of the 
east? Nothing. They are all strangers to one another; they 
are all like different races or nations. True, every body knows 
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THJE UGEND OF ST. BERNARlfc 

Bright were thy early clays old feudal pile ! 

When echoing through thy payed and fretted halls 
The tramp of mailed feet proclaimed thy state. 

And thronged retainers filing from thy courts 
Mingled their war cries with the avlanehe roar 
Sent forth amid thy momitain^^ 

And more determined 'gainst Weir fellow%^n. 

As nature, frowning from her unseal'd holds 
Defied the efforts of their puny power* 

And yet, proud keep ! thou knewest W0. the gem 
Like diamond prisoned in its native mine 
Within thy ramparts pent, to waste its fire 
Till time should call it from its hidden cell 
To shame its earthly dwelling place, and shed 
A sacred lustre o’er the admiring world. 

Apart from all the empty revelry 
And wine-fed mirth of knightly banquet, sate 
The heir of Men than and its pomp ; a youth 
Whose pride of boyhood chafing at the slow 
Progressive march of years, had leaped at once 
Into refulgent manhood, though his form 
Retained the lingering charm of early grace. 

Like the young tendril, vigorous, yet slow 
To loose the fairy clasp of tender growth. 

The morning lustre of his eyes, unwet 
By sorrow’s dew — the full expressive lip. 

That fearless herald of unclouded thought — 

The chiselled features, and the sinewy hand 
Moulded for action as it grasps the sword 
Before him thrown — -all are unstained and pure — 
And though upon the mirror of his soul 
Passion had lately breathed, tlie # transient cloud 







COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 


“ Salem, Massachusetts, is n remarkable plkcc. It tabs a 
population of 1 4,000, and more wealth in proportion to its 
population than perhaps any town in the world. Its commerce 
is speculative, hut vast and successful. It is a frequent cir- 
cumstance that a ship goes out without a cargo, for a voyage * 
round the world. In such a ease the captain puts liis elder 
children to school, takes his wife and younger children, and * 
starts for some semi-1 >ar barons place, where he procures*some 
odd kind of cargo, which he exchanges with advantage for 
another, somewhere else ; and so goes trafficking round the 
world, bringing home a freight of iSe highest value. 

The enterprising merchants of Salem are hoping to appro- 
priate a large share of the whale fishery, aud their ships ,arc 
penetrating the northern ice. They arc favourite customers 
in the Russian ports, and are familiar with the Swedish and 
Norwegian coasts. They have nearly as much commerce with 
Bremen as with Liverpool. They speak of Faya! and the 
other Azores as if they were close at hand. The fruits of the 
Mediterranean countries are ou every table. They have a 
large acquaintance at Cairo. They know Napoleon's grave 
at St, Helena, and have wild talcs to tell of Mozambique and 
Madagascar, and store of ivory to show from thence. They 
speak of the power of the king of Muscat, and arc sensible of 
the riches of the south-east coast of Arabia, It entered some 
wise person's head, a few seasons ago, to export ice to India. 
The loss, by melting of the first cargo, was one fourth. The 
rest was sold at six cents per pound. When the value of this 
new import became known, it was in great request, and the 
latter sales have been almost instantaneous, at ten cents per 
pound : so that it is now a good speculation to send ice 12,000 
miles to supersede saltpetre in cooling sherbet. The youug 
ladies of America have rare shells from Ceylon in their cabi- 
nets : and their drawing-rodms are decked with Chinese 
copies of English prints, 1 was amused with two ; the scene 
of Hero swooning in the church, from 'Much Ado about 
Nothing,' and Shakspearo between Tragedy and Comedy. 
The faces of Comedy and of Beatrice from the haudvS of Chi- 
nese ! I should not have found out the place of their second 
birth but fbr a piece of unfortunate foreshortening in each. 

I observed to a friend, one day, up&n the beauty of all the 
new cordage that met my eye, silky and bright. He told me 
that it was made of Manilla hemp, of the value of which the 
British seem to he unaware, though it has been introduced 
into England, He mentioned that he had been the first im- 
porter of it. Eight years before' 6<J0 bales per annum were 
imported ; now, 20,000, The merchants doubt whether Aus- 
tralia will bo able to surmount the disadvantage of a deficiency 
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Unfit as Cowper from extreme diffidence, to advance in thc<^ 

profession of the law, his family interest procured hfln a situation 
which seemed not ill adapted to gratify bis very moderate ambition, 
while it did not much interfere with his reluctance tg public life. In 
his thirty-fourth year he was nominated to the offices of reading clerk 
and clerk of the private committees of the House of Lords. But in 
this arrangement his friends were disappointed. It presented the 
formidable danger of reading in public, which lie thought was as near- 
ly as bad as speaking in public ; his natural modesty, therefore, and, 
we may add. Ins unmanly diffidence, recoiled at- the thought, and lie 
resigned the office. On this his friends procured him the place of 
clerk of the journals of the House of Lords, the consequence of which 
is thus related by Mr. Hay ley: — “ it was hoped, from the change of 
his station, that his personal appearance in parliament might not be 
required: but a parliamentary dispute made it necessary tor him to 
appear at tin* bar of the House of Lords, to entitle himself publicly 
to the office.” Speaking of this important incident in a sketch, which 
he once formed himself, of passage's in bis early life, he expresses 
what lie endured at the time in these remarkable words: — “They, 
whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition of 
themselves is mortal poison, may have some idea of the horrors of 
my situation : others can have none.” — His terrors on this occasion 
rose to such an astonishing height, that they utterly overwhelmed his 
reason; for although he had endeavoured to prepare himself for liis 
public duty, by attending closely at the office for several months, to 
examine the parliamentary' journals, liis application was rendered user- 
less by that; excess of diffidence, which made him conceive, that what- 
ever knowledge he might previously acquire, it wonhl all forsake him 
at the bar of the House. This distressing apprehension increased to 
such a degree as the time for liis appearance approached, that when 
the day so anxiously dreaded arrived, he was unable to make the ex- 
periment. • 

It must, we think, be evident to all, that either from his natural 
w eakness in early life, his indulgence in those habits of seclusion which 
unfitted him for the society of his fellow-men, or from a train of mor- 
bid thoughts having taken possession of his faculties, that he w as at 
this time labouring under hypochondria in its worst form ; and that 
such was the opinions of his friends, may J»e gathered from the fact 
of their placing him under the care of Dr. Cotton, the eminent phy- 
sician at St. Albans, in whose house he resided, from December, 
1763? to July, 1764. His disease, in truth, let Ids biographers dis- 
guise it as they may, was that species of Insani ty arising from religious 
melancholy. The attention, however, he received during his stay with 
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Theology hacfbefen. comprehensively and appropriately define# 
by our immortal Hooker, "The knowledge of tilings divide.”’ 
The question, therefore, whether this ought to constitute a part, 
a primary and fundamental part of the education of youth, re- 
solves itself* into another. Have tilings divine any real existence, 
or rather, are there 'sufficient grounds for believing that they ex- 
ist, ? This question being once decided in the affirmative, there 
can be no difficulty in proving, nor any hesitation in admitting, 
that of all knowledge that can be obtained, the knowledge of 
Theology is the most excellent, the most essential, and therefore 
the most desirable. For though many have objected to the study 
of Divinity, that the things of which it treats have no actual, or 
at least, no demonstrable existence, none can deny, that if these 
things are once admitted, once demonstrated to exist, an ac- 
quaintance with them as tar transcends in importance all other 
knowledge, as the value of the mortal, perishing body is ex- 
ceeded by that of the immortal and imperishable soul ! 

The object, then, mainly contemplated in a course of Lectures 
on Divinity, must be to prove that these things do exist — that 
their existence is in most respects conformable to reason, in none 
contrary to it ; that, however in particular instances they pass 
beyond the utmost range of human investigation, the opposite 
hypothesis is always highly improbable, and most frequently 
altogether contradictory. It must be shown, that where the tes- 
timony of experience is precluded by the very nature of the case, 
avs in questions which relate to the abstract perfections of the 
Divine Essence, there is vet all the evidence which can be afforded 
from analogy, from comparison, from the series of combined and 
connected propositions, which have been already demonstrated ; 
and therefore, that the difficulties in which some subjects are in- 
volved, are to be attributed to the limited extant of our intellec- 
tual capacity, the circumscribed operation ofour reasoning powers. 
Hence, considering that ilie majority of those who will come hither 
for instruction are destined f on the pursuits and professions of 
secular life, we must endeavour to furnish the student with those 
plain and popular arguments wlitfch may he adduced on every oc- 
casion ; which, like weapons that are $lfrietl about the person, 
eau be wielded at the very moment of attack ; which being thus 
constantly accessible, and prepared for instant service, are in re- 
ality more useful than the ponderous and unwieldy engine, which, 
with a thousand times the impulsive force, cannot be moved from 
its position without combined and repeated exertion. A word in 
season may -be more beneficial to thi^ individual himself, or to 
others, than whole volumes w ritten in the seclusion of the closet, 
and even honoured by the approving suffrages of the Christian 
world ! 

A system of Christian Theology, to be complete. Should embrace 
not only the Doctrines, but the Duties, both of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. In a course of Lectiyes, however, which must 
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A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY. 

• 

® re the foundations of the world were laid, 

Ere kindling light the Almighty word obey’d. 

Thou wert ; and when the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this frame. 

From angry Heaven when the keen lightning flies — 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies — 
Tliou still shall he ; still as thou wert before. 

And know no change, when time shall be no more. 
O endless thought ! divine Eternity ! 

Tli’ immortal soul shares but a part of thee ; 

For thou wert present when our life began. 

When the warm dust shot up in breathing man. 

Ah ! what is life ? with ills encompass’d round. 
Amidst our hopes, Fate strikes the sudden wound ; 
To -day the statesman of new honour dreams. 
To-morrow Death destroys his airy schemes. 

Is mouldy treasure in thy cliest confin'd ? 

Think all that treasure thou must leave behind : 

Thy heir with smiles shall view thy blazon’d hearse. 
And all thy hoards with lavish hand (^sperse. 

Should certain fate th’ impending blow* delay. 

Thy mirth will sicken, and thy bloom decay ; 

Then feeble age will all thy nerves disarm. 

No more thy blood its straiten’d channels warm. 
Who then would wish to stretch this narrow span. 
To suffer life beyond the date of man ? 

The virtuous soul pursues a nobler aim. 

And life regards but as a fleeting dream : 

She longs to wake, and wishes to get free. 

To launch from earth into Eternity ; 

For while the boundless theme extends our thought. 
Ten thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 
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It is probable that whatever assemblies exercising the function 
of legislation existed among the Saxons anti the other northern 
nations,*? they were, in their first conception, fherely courts of 
justice, or ait least had been established and had originally met 
chiefly for the administration of the laws . The institution of a 
legislative or law-making body is an idea so far from being ob- 
vious or natural to an early state of society, that it is opposed to 
the whole political system and notions of national government 
which then prevail. Every people has received its first laws either 
from what it has believed to be the authority of heaven itself, or 
from some other authority which it has felt nearly as little dispo- 
sition to disobey or question. For a long period the laws thus 
received are held to be something sacred, and nobody thinks of 
abolishing or altering them, any more than he would think of 
attempting the amendment of the laws of nature. Even when 
circumstances at length force on innovations, the change of the 
law is the last; change that takes place. It does not precede and 
prescribe the new practice, but only, reluctantly as it were, follows 
and sanctions it. In this way is slowly produced in the general 
mind the first notion of the possibility of mending the old laws or 
making new ones — the first, conception of legislation. And even 
after the first exercise of the power has been thus brought about, 
the act of legislation is for a long time only timidly and sparingly 
indulged in ; there is still something of a superstitious aversion to 
it, as if it were a proceeding interdicted by religion or by nature ; 
only the most pressing necessity is held, and scarcely held, to 
justify it ; the form of the old law is often retained after its spirit 
has been departed from ; even a new law is mode to wear as much 
as possible the appearance of an old law revived. In short, in 
every way the bearing of the legislation is towards the conserva- 
tion rather than the improvement of the law ; it affects to be not 
luw-making but only law- declaring. 

This character is traceable netfrlv throughout the whole course 
of English legislation, and in the earlier periods especially is very 
strongly marked. “ The legislative power of the Court of Par- 
liament," says a writer who has investigated this subject with 
great learning and ability, “ was exercised unconsciously, because 
it resulted from the remedial power. Complaints arose of viola- 
tions of the law, of neglect of the law. The monarch promised to 
forbid the abuse ; and further remedies were provided in defence 
of the existing law. It was strengthened and declared. Its prin- 
ciples of justice and equity received «t new and more solemn 
sanction. Remedial and declaratory statutes thus succeeded to 
older remedial and declaratory statutes. Yet Parliament, echoing 
the sentiments, if not the words, of the Barons of Merton, scarcely 
ever intended to introduce a new law, to enact a new statute." 

There can be little doubt that the Saxon Witenagemot was the 
root from which has sprung our modern* English Parliament, and 
nearly as little that the Witenagemot was in its original conception 
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Hard, heartless Chief, unmoved alike Her throne had fall n — -her pride was crus 

*Mid eyes that weep and swords that strike ; Her sons were willing slaves, nor blush'd, 

One of that saintly, murderous brood. In their own land, — -no more their own,— 
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The late Earl Stanhope, when he invented the Printing-Pres® 
which WiB bear his name to posterity, coupled # with his object 
an idea of inking the forme on the press by means of a revolv 
ing cylinder ; and in pursuit of this plan, spared no expense in 
endeavouring to find a substance with winch to cover his rol 
lers. He had the skins of every animal which he thought likely 
to answer the purpose, dressed by every possible process ; afid ; 
tried many other substances, as cloth, silk, &c. without success. 
The necessary seam down the whole length of the roller was 
the first impediment ; and next the impossibility of keeping any 
skin or substance then known, always so soft and pliable as to 
receive the ink with an even coat, and communicate the same 
to the forme with the regularity required; All the presses of 
his early construction had, at each end of the table, . a raised 
flanch, type high, for the purpose of applying his rollers ; but 
the obstacles interposed by nature herself totally Imfiied and 
defeated his lordship's plans in this respect. The idea enter 
turned by Lord Stanhope, and which had also been hinted at 
by Mr. Nicholson, of colouring or inking the forme at press by 
means of cylinders, is far from being new. Fapill ion's work on 
engraving, to which I have already referred, gives detailed par 
ticulare, elucidated by engravings, of rollers for inking: and al 
though, by him mentioned incidentally in his treatise on woo® 
cut par nti no, yet, if applicable to that branch of art, it. is clear 
it ini glit have been easily eohvertibj e to all letter-press v?ork . 
All tliat liord Stanhope so anxiously desired, and which even 
his inventive and indefatigable powers could not surmount, was 
at length achieved by the mere chance observation of a process 
in the Staffordshire potteries, in which they use what are there 
called dahbers. These were formed of a composition which 
appeared to possess every requisite for holding and distributing 
the ink, imparting it equally ovgr the forme, and being easily 
kept clean, soft, and pliable. Mr. Forster, an ingenious prin 
ter, then in the employ of Mr. fck Hamilton, at the bookseller’s 
office, at Weybridge, was the first who applied it to letter-press 
printing, by spreading it, in a melted state, upon coarse canvas ; 
and making balls, in all other respects in the visual manner. 
The inventors of printing machinery soon caught the idea, and 
by running the composition as a coat upon wooden cylinders, 
produced the apparatus so long and unsuccessfully sought by 
Lord Stanhope, and without which, no machine printing would 
ever have succeeded, Messrs. Apple^ath and Cowi>er used it 
for the rollers, united with their table and apparatus hereafter to 
be described, with intent to secure it to themselves by patent. 
But, as no patent would hold good for a compound known long 
before, with th® mere addition of a cylinder ; and a substitute 
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though I confess 1 was not much inclined to credit it. wealth, apparently at least, distinction and greatness, is 

I do not ask you to confirm any conjecture : I do not too powerful a temptation. Nor, though I should trust 

wish that you should violate my engagements into which your resistance, could I be pleased in a* husband with the 

you have entered. But, upon putting circumstances to- j possession of these extraordinary powers. It sets too 
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We are apt to assume that tlic hearing of evidence is the natural 
mode of trying a cause, and the earliest that would be adopted. 
But the science of evidence, both in law and in all other depart- 
ments of inquiry where we have to do with mer€ probabilities, is 
late in springing up, and long in being brought to perfection. 
The science of mathematical demonstration, where there is little 
complexity and no uncertainty, may be early cultivated and per- 
fected ; but not so that of the evidence cither of human teysti- 
mony or of any description of what we may call merely indicative 
facts. The ancient Greeks and Romans, with all their cultiva- 
tion, seem to have had no distinct notions on the subject of 
evidence in any department either of physical or of moral inquiry. 
They philosophised, indeed, eloquently and ingeniously both in 
morals and in physics, but just as frequently without as with any 
regard to the facts bearing upon the question. In historical in- 
• quiries, it is only in modern, and it may be said in very recent 
times, that the science of evidence has been at all applied ; the 
ancients do not seem to have dreamed of such a thing ; and 
among ourselves, down to the seventeenth century, it was equally 
unheard of and mi thought of. Camden was perhaps the first 
English writer in this department who doubted anything that had 
been asserted by his predecessors ; all our older chronicles took 
in each the whole of what hail been told by those who had gone 
before him, as unresistingly as one sheet .of paper after another, in 
the process of printing, takes the impression of the types on 
which it is spread. Look at the boundless credulity of the nu- 
merous copiers of the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Bishop 
Bale, or of those of Fordun and Boyce among the Scottish writers 
down even to Buchanan and Sir George Mackenzie, the latter of 
whom flourished at the time of the Revolution. And what was 
the inductive philosophy of Lord Bacon, but a developement of 
the science of evidence as applicable to physics ? Yet it was 
wholly new to the world little more than two centuries ago. The 
science of evidence is a study as •foreign to the whole men tal dis- 
positions and habits of men in an early state of society, as it is to 
those of children. Both equally # demand certainty in all their 
conclusions, and cannot endure either to act or to believe merely 
upon a favourable balance upon probabilities. All their methods 
of investigation, therefore, aim at attaining this certainty. A 
method which promises less is despised and rejected. lienee. 

• anything else is preferred to the patient and impartial examination 
of facts ; — anything that will produce an instant and complete 
conviction, — a supposed sign from Heaven of any kind, — some cir- 
cumstance impressive enough to occupy the imaginat ion and exclude 
every other view of the subject, — or even, when nothing better is 
to be had, mere authority and confident assertion. This is the 
time of inexperience and of ready and abundant faith . The science 
of evidence is the offspring of doubt, as well as the parent of ra- 
tional belief and of truth. • 
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That cadi sane individual possesses all 
the faculties, though in* different degrees 
of endowment, is not more true than 
that, in the faculties of* ewry individual 
above the grade of idiocy, there is some 
degree of improveability, some capacity 
of increased energy, in the moral and in- 
tellectual j lowers, and regulation in the 
animal propensities. In order that there 
m a) be improvement, each and every fa- 
culty must be fiositively exercised. Pre- 
ceptive instruction is notoriously insuf- 
ficient to give mechanical skill; in actual 
life it is never relied on, but the appren- 
tice-hand is, for a course of years, set to 
the work. The same practice is required 
for the other observing and the reflecting 
faculties; they must themselves work m 
a long course of active practice, to reap 
the reward of talent, in the moral fa- 
culties, exercise is not less essential. As 
well may we rest contented with saying 
to the destitute, the hungry, and the na- 
ked, “be y** clothed and fed,” without 
offering the aetunl means, as to our mo- 
ral pupil, “be ye kind, and compu^nugkttc, 
and generous, and just, and tnijjS^vd 
pious,” without exercising them irr^Wie 
graces. An apprenticeship, a long ap- 
prenticeship to justice, and mercy, aud 
piety, is as essential to the practical exer- 
cise of these, as it is to skill in handicraft 


cise of one faculty wall only improve that 
faculty* and is not adapted to # imgmv© 
any oth$r. Nothing has more* retamed 
education than ighorance and disregard 
of this great principle. It would be as 
reasonable to attempt to sharpen the 
hearing by exercising the eyes, or the 
touch by smell, Vs to improve rejection 
by simple observation, or, either, by loam- 
nig languages; while all these may* be 
carried to the utmost pitch of human 
attainment, and yet justice remain defec- 
tive, the heart cold and seHSulf, and the 
sentiment of piety almost non-existent. 
The evils of the practical disbelief or ig- 
norance of this truth, which we dud exist- 
ing m the most learned men, are only 
beginning to be suspected. 

To enable the pupil to comprehend and 
act upon the principle of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, be 
must be early and habitually, as a point 
of knowledge, made acquainted with the 
animal propensities, moral sentiments, 
and intellect, as elements of bis own na- 
ture; in other words, he must know anil 
distinguish the various human faculties, 
w r ith their relative value, and their res- 
peetive objects. It is in infancy that 
moral training or exercise must take 
place. I hope to make this manifest. 

1st. A watchful observance anti ma~ 


trades. The law of exercise is of univer- 
sal application. It is a fundamental law 
• of nature, that all the capacities of man 

are enlarged and strengthened by being 
used. From the energy of a muscle, up 
to the highest faculty intellectual and 
moral, repeated exercise of the function 
increases its intensity. The efficiency of 
the blacksmith’s right arm, and of the # 
philosopher’s brain, depends upon the* 
same law. The bodily force, the senses, 
the observing and reasoning faculties, the 
moral feelings, can only be improved by 
habitual exercise. Custom, habit, skill, 
address, nay, virtue itself, are all the fruits 
of exercise, and come not without it. It 
is amazing how inconsiderably this great 
truth is practically acted upon in educa- 
tion. Its use in moral training is a dis- 
covery of yesterday, and is yet recognised 
only to the most limited extent. Its ef- 
ficiency in intellectual improvement is 
likewise only beginning to be understood . 

, In short, it has only been in the capa- 

bilities of the hand and the limbs, which 
necessity teaches even the savage must 
be exercised to attain skill, that the law 
of exercise has been obeyed. 

It is another vital practical truth, form- 
ing a corollary to the last, that the exer- 


nagement of the faculties, whoso abuse is 
violence and anger, should commence 
when the subject is yot iu the cradle. 
The utmost that can then be attempted 
is the diversion of the infant from the 
feelings and their objects, and the avoid- 
ance of all causes that excite them. If 
this he neglected, a bent is given, which 
it is most difficult ever afterwards to set 
straight. 

9 2nd. The child, so managed by his 
nurse as to escape the first trials of tem- 
per, should lie introduced as early as 
possible to his fellows of the same age; 
the best time is when he can just walk 
akme; for it is in the society of his fel- 
low's that the means of his moral training 
are to be found. 

.*Jrd. It is as advantageous, nay, neces- 
sary, that hie fellows shall be numerous, 
presenting a variety of dispositions, an 
actual world into which he is introduced, 
a world of infant business, and infant in- 
tercourse, a miniature* and it is so, of the 
adult world itself The numbers should 
rather^execed fifty than fall much short 
of it. • 

4th. But this intercourse must be at 
random, each infant bringing his stock 
of animalism to aggravate that of his 
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SAI/T SPRINGS ANT% MINES. 


In different parts of tjie world, at the dis- 
tance of many hundred miles from the 
sea, there exist salt springs, the utility of 
which, in supplying an essential element 
of food to the inhabitants of inland dis- 
tricts, can scarcely be calculated. The 
salt found in these springs is simply a 
mineral impregnation. The water, in its 
course from the place where it entered 
the ground to the place whence it issues, 
encounters and passes over some of those 
beds of rock-salt which occur, amidst 
other deposits, in the sedimentary strata 
of t he earth's crust, especially in the group 
of the old red sandstone. Contracting an 
infusion of salt from these beds, it pro- 
ceeds to the surface, where man has only 
to subject it to vaporisation in order to 
realise the substance with which it is 
charged. People residing in the centre of 
same great continent, to whom salt would 
otherwise require to be carried from a 
distance, have thus all the advantages of 
a residence near the sea-coast, as far as 
the manufacture of salt is concerned. 

Salt springs abound in the central parts 
of North America, particularly in Arkan- 
sas, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, and 
also in Pennsylvania and New York; and, 
in all of these instances, they are taken 
advantage pf for the manufacture of salt 
by the usual process of boiling and va- 
porising. In former times, the springs 
were called Salt Kicks, from the vast herds 
of wild cattle which at: certain seasons 
used to proceed thither to lick the water, 
or mud which was impregnated with sa- 
line properties. Near the northern sources 
of the Arkansas river, the salt springs, by 
diffusing themselves over the surface of 
the ground, are dried up in the lower parfs 
of the plains by the heat of the sun, and 
form erustations of considerable thickness* 
and solidity. A traveller mentions that 
he has seen a block ten or twelve inches 
square, hewn out of an encrustation, and 
brought to the town of St. Lewis; and 
that thousands of bushels may be ga- 
thered in a little time. The salt springs, 
or 4 ' salines, " as they are locally termed, 
are powerful at Gallatin and Illinois. Ac- 
cording to an account published in 1831, 
there are here nine furnaces, containing 
on an average sixty kettles, each holding 
from thirty -six to sixty gallons, and which 
make upwards of three thousand bushels 
of salt per week, averaging about 130,000 
bushels per annum. The salt is sold, at 
the works, at from one shilling and six- 
pence to two shillings per bushel of fifty 
pounds. About one -half of the salt man- 


ufactured here, is exchanged^ for^corn, 
meal, # flour, beef, pork, potatoes, and 
other articles #f produce. At the IHg 
Muddy Saline, also in Illinois, there is a 
spring rising through a well upwards of 
two hundred feet deep, atui the fountain 
is so strong, that it gushes six feet above 
the surface of the ground, and in quan- 
tity sufficient to supply pans for five fur- 
naces. Mines of hardened or rock-salt 
are dug and worked in different parts of 
Europe, particularly at Cracow in Poland, 
and in the western part of England. Dr, 
Buck! and, in speaking of these mineral - 
ogical wonders, remarks, that "had not 
the beneficent providence of the Creator 
laid up these stores of salt within the 
Iwrwela of the earth, the distance of in- 
land countries from the sea would have 
rendered this article of prime and daily 
necessity unattainable to a large portion 
of mankind ; but under the existing dis- 
pensation, the presence of mineral salt, 
in strata which are dispersed generally 
over the interior of our continents and 
large islands, is a source of health and 
daily enjoyment to the inhabitants of al- 
most every region of the earth." 

The English salt rocks or deposits exist 
both in a dry state for excavation by mi- 
ners, and as the sources of saline springs. 
The most interesting account which we 
have seen of the mines, is given by Sir 
George Head, in his very entertaining 
and instructive “ Tour through the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts of England, in 
1835:" (Murray, London.) While at 
Northwich, he visited the Mars ton pit, 
which has been worked for a period of 
sixty years, and may be considered inex- 
haustible. " Having waited, (says he) 
with my conductor a few minutes, till the 
engineer had put a little steam on, we 
both stepped into a round tub, and, 
standing upright, holding by the chains, 
were let down very easily. I cannot ex- 
press the delight I felt at the scene around 
me, which surpassed anything 1 had an- 
ticipated ; creating those sensations I re- 
member to have felt when first I read of 
the pyramids and catacombs of Egypt. 
Here was a magnificent chamber, appa- 
rently of unlimited extent, whose flat roof 
presented an area so great that one could 
not help being astonished at its not hav- 
ing long since given way. Yet there was 
no apparent want of security, it being 
sounu and durable as if formed of ada- 
mant. Here and there pillars in size like 
a clamp of bricks in a brick-field, ten- 
dered their support, presenting to the 
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to present, never occurred to me before. \es, yonder, in J pies from the rank grave, and extracting sorceries from the 

that cottage, with the sycamores in front, and the orchard rotting bones of the dead ? Every tiling arfcarid us is fa- 

extending behind, till its boundary, as we now stand, seems j thered by corruption, battened by corruption, and into cor- 

\o§X among the woodland, I could fancy that I looked upon j ruption returns at last. Corruption is atA>nce the womb 
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Near, the roots of many of these plants were holes resembling* 
rabbit-burrows. Suddenly, one of the dogs (a spaniel) which had 
been lnm ting about at some distance in advance o£us, gave a yell 
which summoned the others to him, and we followed as fast as our 
bipedal powers would permit us. The dogs united in a general 
howl, and when we came up with them, we found them scratching 
almost madly in the neigliljourhood of one of the above-meutioviefi 
holes, hut at a very respectful distance from it, for from its interior 
issued an indescribable sound which might have appalled a lion. 
As near as I can convey the idea of it, it was a fierce hissing min- 
gled with a growl. Conceiving that the tenant of this asylum 
might he a weasel or some uninml of that tribe, we poked at the 
aperture with our sticks, and cheered the poor dogs on to an as- 
sault. We could not, however, with all our endeavours, induce 
our best dog*, though a noted srratcher^ to invade the sanctuary ; 
on the contrary, it appeared to be his object to fill up the hole, by 
throwing the earth into it. He also hit off every branch of the 
mudar plant, laying each cautiously over the same place. At this 
time one of the party suggested that the occupant might he a snake; 

I whereupon we would have called off the dogs, hut they were under 

the influence of a spell, and paid not. the least attention to us. At 
length, to make a long story as short as with justice I can, an enor- 
mous cobra de capelin burst forth furiously enraged. On the first 
appearance of his head, the four-footed tribe retreated a few yards, 
then halted, turned, anh held the foe at. bay, whilst the rational 
portion of the party commended themselves to the protection of 
those locomotive engines so well spoken of in Hndihras, and so 
i naturally referred to on such occasions. Our ignominious flight 

continued to the full distance of twenty paces, when we halted and 
faced about. We then witnessed a most extraordinary spectacle. 
In the centre of a large circle formed by the dogs, rose tin* snake, 
with hood distended, and almut a yard of his body erect, gracefully 
curved like the neck of a swan. In this attitude lie wheeled ra- 
pidly about, fixing liis diamond-like eyes, quickly as light, on any 
j antagonist, which holder than the rest, attempted to draw the cir- 

] cle closer around him. This war of “demonstrations” lasted for 

! . perhaps a quarter of an hour, the dogs barking furiously all the 

times when one of them ( the spaniel too ) made a spring upon the 
j reptile., when his head was partly turned 4n another direction ; hut, 

he underrated the activity of liis foe, ami was bitten. A general 
attack now* commenced, and the snake was soon torn to pieces. 
He died not unav enged, as Jlyron says. Two of the Tlogs received 
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having accepted the command of a squadron destined to ck^e action, suffered a signal defeat, losing four of their 

assist Sir Charles Grey in the reduction of the French ships, and an immense number of their men. 

West Indies. His health suffered considerably in this For this splendid victory, Admind Jervis receive! the 

service; hut he soon after accepted the arduous post of thanks of both houses, and was promoted to the peerage 
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” His majesty, in the next passage of 
his. speech,” continued *Fox, “ brings us 
to the apprehension of a war.' T shall 
refrain at this time froifi saying all that 
occurs to me on this subject, because I 
wish to keep precisely to the immediate 
subject ; but never surely had this coun- 
try so much- reason to wish for peace; 
never was a period so little favourable 
to a rupture with France, or with any 
power. I am not ready to subscribe ex- 
actly to the propriety of a resolution 
never to go to war unless we are at- 
tacked ; but I wish that a motion was 
proposed by some person to express our 
disapprobation of entering upon any war, 
if we can by any honourable means 
avoid it. Let no man be deterred by 
the dread of being in a minority. A 
minority saved this country from a war 
agayist; Russia. And surely it is our 
duty, as it is true policy, to exert every 
means to avert that greatest of national 
calamities. In 1781) we all must remem- 
ber that Spain provoked this country by 
an insult., which is a real aggression ; we 
were all agreed on the necessity of the 
case, but did we go headlong to war? 
No ! we determined with becoming for- 
titude on an armed negotiation. We 
did negotiate, and we avoided a war. 
But now we disdain to negotiate. Why? 
Because we have no minister at Paris ! 
Why have we no minister there ? Be- 
cause France is a republic ! And so we 
are to pay in the blood and treasure of 
the people for a punctilio ! If there are 
discontents in the kingdom. Sir, this is 
the way to inflame them. It i# of no 
consequence to any people what is the 
form of government with which they # 
may have to treat ; it is with the gover- 
nors, whatever may be the form, that in 
common sense ana policy they can have 
to do, and if they should change their 
form and change their governors, their 
course would remain the same. Having 
no legitimate concern with the internal 
state of any independent people, the road 
of common sense is simple and direct. 
That of pride and punctilio is as tangled 
as it is serpentine Is the pretext the 
opening of the Scheldt? I cannot be- 
lieve that such an object can be the real 
cause. I doubt, even if a war on this 
pretext would be undertaken with the 
approbation of the Dutch. What was 
the conduct of the French themselves 
under their depraved old system, when 
the good of the people never entered into 
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the contemplation of the cabinet? The 
emperor threatened to open the* Scheldt 
in 1780- Did rite French go to war 
with him instantly to prevent it ? No l 
they opened a negotiation, and prevented 
it by interfering with their good offices. 
Why have not # we so interfered ? Be- 
cause, forsooth, France is an mi&nointed 
republic l Oh I miserable, infatuated 
Frenchmen ! Oh ! lame and inconside- 
rate politicians! Why, instead of break- 
ing the holy vial of Rheims, why did you 
not pour some of the sacred oil on the 
heads of your executive council, that the 
pride of states might not be forced to 
plunge themselves and you into the hor- 
rors of war, rather than be contaminated 
by your acquaintance I The people will 
not he cheated. They will look round 
and demand where this danger is to be 
seen. Is it in England ? they see it 
overflowing in expressions of loyalty, and 
yet they libel it with imputations of in- 
surrection. In Ireland you know there 
is danger, and dare not own it; though 
you know that there a most respectable 
and formidable convention (1 call it for- 
midable, because I know nothing so for- 
midable as reason, truth, and justice) 
will oblige you, by the most cogent rea- 


sons, to give way to demands which the 
magnanimity of the nation ought to have 
anticipated — in justice to subjects as at- 
tached to their king, as abundantly en- 
dowed with every manly virtue, as those 
of any part of the united kingdom. And 
while the claims of generous and ill- 
treated millions are thus protracted there 
is a miserable mockery held out of 
alarms in England which have no exis- 
tence, but which are made the pretext, of 
assembling the parliament in an extraor- 
1 dinary way, in order in reality to engage 
you in a foreign contest. What must be 
the fatal consequence when a well-judg- 
ing people shall decide — what I sincerely 
believe — that the whole of this business 
is a ministerial manteuvre ? A noble lord 
says he will move for a susjiension of 
the habeas corpus act. I hope not! I 
have a high respect for the noble lord ; 
but n& motive of personal respect shall 
make me inattentive to my duty. Come 
from whom it may, I shall, with my most 
determined powews, oppose so dreadful 
a measure. What, it may be asked, 
would I propose to do in hours of agi- 
tation *iike the present? I will answer 
openly. If there is a tendency in the 
dissenters to discontent, because they 
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ROY/4 1. ACADEMY. 


That the Academy was ‘"the only school of ait,’’ does not prove it 
to hare been the best |H>ssible. The truth is, that it is inefficient — noto- 
riously so. No student, is admitted as a Probationer without first pro- 
ducing a, set of drawings from the cast and the skeleton ; so that lie must 
be a tolerable draughtsman before he is admitted. Then wliat is the 
course of study ? He comes and goes whe,n he likes, and draws from the 
Antique how lie can: .subject only to the supervision of the Keeper, who 
occasionally corrects Ids errors. There is no public examination ; no 
amount of proficiency is stipulated for; but certain prizes of medals and 
books are annually given for the best drawings. After a time the student 
is allowed to enter the “Life Academy,*' to copy the living model. Here 
then* is scarcely the show of instruction: the only officer present is the 
“Visiter for the Month** — the Academicians taking it in turn; ho may be 
a landscape or a portrait -painter, or a sculptor ; if an historical painter, he 
is occupied during the time in painting from the model: and this is called 
“ instruction*’ of some thirty or forty students, some drawing, some pain- 
ting, some modelling. The “ Painting School” is similarly attended. 
Architecture , Perspective, and anatomy, are nut tmigM at all, any more 
than Optics, Chemistry, Botany, Archaeology, or Costume. Six lectures 
on anatomy an* annually giveu by a surgeon, (Mr. Green,) who points 
out the place of a bom* or muscle in a statue or a living model: but the 
lecture is so technical as to be unintelligible to the very persons for whose 
instruction it is intended. There has not been a single lecture on Per- 
spective given for these ten years past ; and several years elapsed during 
which (owing to Sir John Soar a** infirmity of sight) no lecture was 
delivered on Architecture. Not that this kind of instruction is of any 
real value — though no other is afforded — hut it exemplifies the fallacious 
misstatements of the petition. In a word, all that the students learn is 
acquired out of the Academy: its only use and value is as a place for 
practice provided gratis. Great numbers of students, indeed, (including 
some of our cleverest designers,) go to study in the ateliers in Paris. As 
for the collection of “print* and books,” tlie library is all but waled up 
to the students, by the formalities and restrictions of admission. The 
numlier of students sent to Italy jsJ according to Mr. H ay don, fifteen, 
during seventy years: an expressive •comment on the expenditure, thus 
incurred is supplied by the fact mentioned .by him, in a characteristic 
Petition, that the Academy “have spent 19 , 750 /. in dinners, and only 
4 , 580 /. in sending young men to Italy,” What acquirements “the least 
successful students” have attained to qualify them to be useful as me- 
chanical and manufacturing draughtsmen, they owe to their own diligence 
the Academy teaches them nothing. As regards the “exhibition,” the 
predominance of portraits, the neglect and decline of historical painting, 
and the unfairness of the arrangements , bywwhich the members of the 
Academy occupy the best places, to the exclusion of other and often bet- 
ter painters, and enjoy the sole right of “varnishing” — in plain terms, 
heightening the effect of tlieir own pictures- -while othertrtists may not 
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BREVIER, No. 5. 


The adventure* of the Egyptian king Sear 
ostris, his subjugation of India as far as the 
Ganges, and his having crossed that river and 
advanced to the Eastern Ocean, not being 
supported by any one corroborative testi- 
mony, are now pretty generally regarded as 
mere fiction; arid historians are generally 
agreed in the opinion that the Egyptians— 
seated in the lap of luxuriant plenty— were 
indifferent, to trade, and abandoned maritime 
enterprise to those people whose less enviable 
lot tempted them abroad in search of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. , Hence we 
overlook the relation of Herodotus and 
prefer Strabo, who tells us that the first 
kings of Egypt were so perfectly satisfied 
with the produce of their own kingdom, that 
they neglected all Foreign Trade, and pro- 
hibited the ships of strangers from approach- 
ing their shores. We know that this view 
has been controverted, ami particularly by 
M. Iluct in chap. 7 and 8 of Ids History of 
Commerce and Navigation; but, with due 
deference to his assertion, we prefer the ge- 
nerally received opinion. 

With the Pbcemman^ the Trade of India 
was held in high estimation; but the distant 
situation of Tyre subjected them to a fa- 
tiguing and expensive land-carriage, and 
rendered it desirable that they should have 
ports on the Arabian Gulf, and more conve- 
niently situated on the Mediterranean. Hence 
the I dum cans were dispossessed of Kzionge- 
her, and other places on the northern extre- 
mity of the Red Sea, and Rhinocorura was 
taken possession of on the Mediterranean. 
From the I/lumenn ports an extensive trade 
was prosecuted with India, and the eastern 
and southern coasts of Africa, and in them 
the produce of these count ries was received, 
whence it was carried over- land to Rhino- 
corura, the nearest port on the M edit*, min can 
and there shipped ami conveyed to the great 
commercial city — Tyre, for promiscuous sale # 
and universal distribution. 

In this Trade with India, and the adjacent 
coasts of Africa, M. Huet gives the Hebrews 
a considerable share. In allusion t;o the 
western adventures of the Phoenicians, he 
says “hut nil these voyages were not com- 
parable to those which were performed by 
the Phoenicians, either in their own ships or 
with Solomon’s, to Ophir and Tarshisli. 

if Not that 1 can believe these voyages, 
which were undertaken by the command of 
Solomon, were the first trials which were 
made by the Hebrews in sea commerce. 
They had lived too long among the Eyptians 
to be ignorant of their trade by the Red Sea 
to all the known parts of the cast; and 
when they were established in the land of 
Canaan, they had a nearer view of the in- 
dustry and application of the Phoenicians, 
and of the immense treasures which they 
gained. This was fully explained to them 


by the resistance w hich they met from 
the numerous armies of Phoenicia, 
imagine t&at these tribes, who where placed 
so near the sea; thJfc the tribe of Zebulon* 
for example, which was extended even to 
the shore, and the gates of Sidon, could be- 
hold the Inhabitants of this great city, so 
famous for its navigations, bring home from 
time to time such abundant riches, without 
being tempted to take part with themyjto 
imitate them or at least to associate them- 
selves with them, os Solomon did afterwards 
with the Tyrians ? » 

4 4 Ophir was a general name for all fch e 
oriental coast of Africa, and particularly of 
the country of Sophala, a land abounding in 
gold; and Tarshisli was likewise a general 
name for all the e as tern coast of Africa and 
Spain, and in particular of that coast in the 
neighbourhood of the mouth of the river 
GiiadaUjuiver, a country fertile in mines of 
silver. But these riches of Ophir and of Tar*- 
shish were not sufficient for the excessive 
expenses of Solomon. For beside the heavy 
taxes which be levied upon his subjects, and 
the immense presents which he received 
from neighbouring kings, the Scripture 
teaches us, that he carried on a very eonsi- 
derable trade abroad, which might possibly 
be in other places besides Ophir and Tar shish 
and that he also established proper officers 
for the management of it. Jehosaphat, king 
of Judah, envying the treasure of Solomon, 
from whose race he descended, resolved to 
renew these gainful voyages of Ophir and 
Tarshisli ; and for this end he prepared his 
fleets in the ports of Eziongeber Ochozias, 
king of Israel, offered him at the same time 
liis assistance for a share of his profit; but 
the ships were destroyed in the harbour. 
This oriental coast of Africa, which in Solo- 
mon’* time was called Ophir, soon gained 
to itself a capital trade, not only from the 
north by the A rabian Gulf through the fre- 
quent concourse of the Phoenicians and He- 
brews, but also from nil the eastern country, 
the Chinese, and the Indians ; and was not 
only become, a general mart, by reason of 
the rich gold mines of Sophala, but also for 
the sake of those of Melinda and Mom basin, 
upon the coast of Znnguebar, and several 
islands, which abound in camphor and su- 
gar ami one among the rest much fre- 
quented by the merchants for pearl- fishing 
and spmes. And I shall undeniably establish 
the truth of it in a treatise which I have be- 
gun concerning the navigations of Solomon , 
that the Cape of Good Hope was known, 
often frequented, a*d doubled, in Solomon’s 
time, and so it was likewise for many years 
after ; and that the Portuguese, to whom 
the glrity of this discovery has been attri- 
buted, were not the first that found out this 
place, but were secotidar)' iliscoverers,' ' 
From this opinion of M. Huet, it will be 









Seven- nights have darken'd Oman's Sea, Than ever flash'd o'er Oman’s flood. 

Since last, beneath the moonlight ray, Before another dawn shall shine, 
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“Fox, us an orator,” says Godwin, “Burned 
to come immediately fSrcftn the forming hand 
of nature. He spoke wiSIl, because be felt 
ftti ougly and earnestly. Hit* eloquence was 
impetuous as the current pf the river Rhone 
— nothing could arrest its course. His voice 
would insensibly rise to too high a key ; he 
would run himself out of breath. Every 
thing showed how little artifice there was In 
his oratory. Though on all great occasions 
he was throughout energetic, yet it was by 
suddeu flashes and emanations that he electri- 
fied the heart and shot through the blood of 
his hearer. I hn\a seen his countenance 
brighten up with more than mortal ardour 
and goodness ; l have been present when his 
voice has suffocated with the sudden bursting 
forth of a flood of tears 5 ’ 1 

Sir James Mackintosh has thus sketched 
the character of his illustrious friend : “ Mr. 
Fox united in a most remarkable degree, the 
seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the most vehement of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, modest, placable, 
kind, of simple manners, and so averse from 
dogmatism, us to be not only unostentatious, 
but tveu something ina^ive in conversation. 
His superiority was never felt but in the 
nistiuetion he impaited, or in the attention 
which his generous preference usually directed 
to the more obscure members of the company. 
The simplicity of his manners was far from 
excluding that peifcct urbanity mid amenity 
which flowed still more fioin the mildness of 
lus nature, than from familiar intercourse with 
the most polished society of Europe. The 
pleasantry perhaps of no man of wit, had so 
unlaboured an appearance. It seemed rathei 
to escape from his mind, than to be produced 
by it. He had lived on the most intimate terms 
with all lus contemporaries, distinguished by 
wit, politeness, or philosophy . by learning, or 
the talents of public lilc In the oouisc of 
thirty years he liad known almost every man 
in Europe, whose intercourse could strengthen, 
or enrich, or polish the mind. His own lite- 
rature wa* various and elegant. In classical 
erudition, which by the custom of England is 
more peculiarly called learning, he whs infe- 
rior to few professed scholars. Like all men 
oi genius, he delighted to take retugv In 
poetry, from the vulgarity and irritation of 
business. His own verses were easy and 
pleasant, and might have claimed no low 
place among those which the French cull r«rs 
de x ocittS. The poetical character of his mind 
was displayed by his extraordinary partiality 
for the poetry of the; two most poetical nations, 
or at least languages of the west, those of the 
STeeks and of the Italians. He disliked poli- 
tical conversation, and never willingly took 
any part in it. To speak of him justly as an 
orator, would require a long essay. Evciy 
where natural, he carried into public something 
of that simple and negligent exterior which 


belong*# to him In When he began 

to speak, a common observer might have 
thought him awkward ; and even a eoi^gm** 
mate juc|gc could only have been struck with 
the exquisite justifies of his Ideas > and the 
transparent simplicity of his manners, Rut 
no sooner had he spoken for some time, than 
he was changed into another being. He for- 
got himself and every thing around him. He 
thought only of his subject. His genius 
warmed and he kindled as he went on. ,H*i 
darted tire into his audience. Torrents of 
impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept 
along their feelings and conviction. « He cer- 
tainly possessed above all moderns that union 
of reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which 
formed the prin<*e of orators. He was the 
most Demos thencan speaker since the days of 
Demosthenes . * I k new 1 him, ’ Bays Mr* Burke, 

in a pamphlet written after their unhappy 
difference, ‘ when he wga nineteen ; since 
which be has risen, by slow degtOte, to be the 
most brilliant and accomplished debater the 
world ever saw.* The quiet dignity of a 
mind routed only by great objects, the absence 
of petty bustle, the contempt of show, the 
abhorrence at intrigue, the plainness and 
downrightnesB, and the thorough good nature 
which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render 
him no unfit representative of the oJd English 
character, which, if it ever changed, we should 
be sanguine indeed to expect to see it suc- 
ceeded by a better. The simplicity of his 
character inspired confidence, the ardour Of 
his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the 
gentleness of bis manners hAKted friendship. 

4 1 admired, 1 says Mr. Gibbon, after describ- 
ing a day passed with him at Lausanne, 
‘the powers of a superior man, as they are 
blended, in bis attractive character, with «dl 
the softness and simplicity of a child : no hu- 
man being was ever more free from any 'taint 
of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.’ The 
measures which he supported or opposed may 
divide the opinion of posterity, as they have 
divided those of the present age. But ho 
Will moat certainly command the unanimous 
reverence of future generations, by bis pure 
sentiments towards the commonwealth ; by 
his zeal %r the civil and religious rights of all 
men ; b*|p® liberal principles, favourable to 
mild govKp&ent, to the unfettered exercise of 
the human faculties, and the progressive civi- 
lization of mankind ; by his ardent love for a 
country, of Which the well-being and greatness 
were, indeed, inseparable from his own glory ; 
and by ms profound reverence for that fiec 
constitution which he wasuniver&alTy admitted 
to understand better than guy other man of 
his age, both in an exactly legal and in a com- 
prehensively philosophical sense.” 

These are all highly eulogistic sketches, 
and, in rcJhny respects, ore only faithful to the 
talents and qualities of their subject. But, 
it b not to be concealed thafc they overlook* 


* 
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Slow sinks, more lovely ere hfc race be run, The soul of him who scorn’d to fear or fly — 

Along Morels the setting son ; Who lived and died, us none can live or die ! 



The cup of woe was qnaffd — the spirit fled \ — Fair Athens ! could thiae evening face forget ? 



MEXICO. 


On the dissolution of the connection be- 
tween Mexico and Spain in J822, a military 
adventurer of the name of Iturbide, by force 
and corruption seized the government, and 
established himself as emperor by the title 
of Augustin I. On arriving at supreme 
}iower, he found that vast portion of Mex- 
ican territory east of the Rio Grande, known 
by the name of Texas, in the possession of 
various tribes of Indians, who not only pre- 
vented the peopling of Texas, but committed 
incessant depredations on the Mexican fron- 
tier. The previous Spanish authorities, from 
a wish to keep the country entirely to them- 
selves, had carefully prevented the intrusion 
or settlement of foreigners or emigrants, 
except on a limited scale, not worth men- 
tioning ; consequently, the country was suf- 
fered to remain in a state; of nature, for the 
Spaniards were too idle to encourage any in- 
dustry, mining excepted, among themselves. 
Augustin altered this deadening policy. He 
invited settlers from the United States, by 
holding forth promises of protection, liberty, 
und guaranteed civil rfjghts ; every colonist 
was to receive 4428 acres of land in Texas, 
for which he was to pay thirty dollars. It 
is asserted by the Americans, that the lead- 
ing object of Augustin, iu holding out these 
inducements, was the suppression or expul- 
sion of the savages — a result which was 
filially accomplished hy the intrepidity of the 
emigrants from the States. Soon after the 
national institute or council, in 182ft, had 
sanctioned these arrangements, Augustin was 
deposed from the supreme authority, and 
banished. He returned, however, from his 
exile, and was put to death. This first act 
in the tragedy of Mexican Independence be- 
ing over, Victoria was elected president of 
the republic. During the wliofe term of 
service of Victoria, the country was torn to 
pieces by civil wars and conspiracies, and «a 
great deal of blood was shed. Victoria re- # 
mained president for only four years, and 
General Fedraza was elected his successor, 
but he was dispossessed by violence, and 
Guerero, in 1829, put in his place. Guerero 
was scarcely seated before Buwtamente, with 
open war, deposed him, put him to death, 
and, aided by the military, placed himself at 
the" head of the government. Bustamente 
continued for a year or two as president or 
director, when he in turn was dispossessed 
by Santa Anna, and the country was again 
plunged into civil war. Thus, fourteen years 
of Mexican independence present an un- 
broken history of treachery, crime, and car- 
nage ; and connecting this melancholy de- 
tail with the character of the Spaniards, who 
debased the population by their vices and 
unsettled habits, we can hardly help coming 
to the conclusion, that the Mexican people 


have amply demonstrated their raeajM&ity 
for sel#- governm^jpt in the spirit of peace 
and rational liberty. 

In the meanwhile, during the commotions 
which agitated Mexico, the district of Texas 
— that beautiful country which we have de- 
scribed in the Vo former articled — rwa« 
silently peopling from the United States and 
other countries, hut not with the same fa- 
vour as at first. The laws relative to the 
settlement of immigrants were at different 
times altered, and one law in particular gave 
great annoyance to those who had been in- 
duced to attempt the acquisition of land. 
This consisted in an intolerant obligation to 
become Roman Catholics, no other form of 
religion, and no Protestant place of worship, 
being allowed in the Mexican States. Ac- 
cordingly, parties who had been previously 
married by Protestant clergymen in the 
States, had to be married over again in 
Texas, and, what was more, be baptized 
over again. “ One day (says the author of 
the Visit to Texas) during my stay at 8an 
Felippe, 1 witnessed a ceremony which would 
have been regarded as a very extraordinary 
tiling in our own country. A Roman Ca- 
tholic priest had arrived there, on a tour of 
visitation through the colony, and offered to 
perform baptismal and marriage ceremonies 
for all who might wish to receive them. 
Having been invited where he was to receive 
applications and administer, at a particular 
house in the village, 1 attended with two or 
three friends to see what would be done. 
Several settlers from the United States, who 
I knew had no inclination in favour of Roman 
Catholicism, and though they had received 
a Protestant education, presented themselves 
for baptism. These, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, acted merely on a wish to recommend 
themselves to the favour of the government. 
Several afterwards came with their wives, 
and were married again, lest the legality of 
the Protestant ceremony should not be ac- 
knowledged, and stand as a bar between 
their descendants and their estates. The 
priest stated that he had married about five- 
and-twenty in One evening in some place in 
the country, where many colonists had as- 
sembled On timely notice being given of bis 
visit.” We do not know whether this in- 
tolerant practice was formally abandoned or 
has htfen quietly set aside. 

Whatever were the regulations under which 
immigrants settled in Texas, it is certain the 
country received a constant accession of in- 
habitants, many of whom were sheer adven- 
turers and land-jobbers from the States, 
regardless of every thing but the prospect 
of acquiring property in a country possessing 
such bounteous resources. In 1824, when 
the Mexican republic was divided into states, 













Gay. gorgeous time ! when courtly chivalry The pathless forest, and the Alpine height, 

Like the bright colours of the falling year ] To escape the pestilential breath of war, 
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WILLIAM PITT. 0 

Lord North and his frientfe were at length the nabob of Arcot, than they did to the 
compelled to resign ; but Pitt, as he was not people of England. They were town* aiqj 
offered a seat in the cabinet, declined taking boroughs more within the jurisdiction of the 
office under Lord Rockingham, who sue- Carnatic, man the Ifcnita of the empire of 
cceded to the premiership. On the 22d of Great Britain ; aud it was a fact pretty well 
May, 1782, he made an unsuccessful motion known, and generally understood, that the 
for a committee to enquire into the state of nabob of the Carnatic had no less than se- 
the representative system. On this occasion ven or eight members in that house. There 
he spoke to the following import: — was no man in that house who possessed 

“The representation of the commons in more reverence for the constitution, and 
parliament/’ he observed, “was a matter more respect even for its vestiges, than hira- 


so truly interesting, that it had at all times 
excited the admiration of men the most en- 
lightened; while the defects found in it had 
given them reason to apprehend the most 
alarming consequences. That it had lately 
undergone material alterations, by which 
the commons* house of parliament had re- 
ceived an improper and dangerous bias, he 
believed it would be idle For him to attempt 
to prove. That beautiful frame of govern- 
ment, which had made us the envy and ad- 
miration of mankind, and in which the peo- 
ple were entitled to hold so distinguished a 
share, was so far dwindled and departed 
from its original purity, that the representa- 
tives ceased in a great degree to be con- 
nected with the people. It was not his in- 
tention to enter into any anquiry respecting 
the proper mode of reform, or to consider 
what would most completely tally and square 
with the original frame of the constitution: 
this he left to a committee ; but still he felt 
it Ills duty to state some facts and circum- 
stances which, in his opinion, made this 
object of reform essentially necessary. He 
believed, indeed, that there was no member 
of that house who would not acknowledge 
that the representation was incomplete. It 
was perfectly understood that there were 
some of the boroughs under the influence 
of the treasury, ana others totally possessed 
by them. It was manifest that such boroughs 
had not one quality of representation in 
them. They had no share or concern in 
the general interests of the country; and 
they had in fact no stake for which to ap- 
point guardians in the popular assembly. 
The influence, of the treasury in some bo- 
roughs was also contested, not by the elec-* 
tors of those boroughs, but by some power- 
ful man, who assumed or pretended to an 
hereditary property in what ought only to be 
the. rights and privileges of the electors. There 
were other boroughs, which lmd now in fact 
no actual existence but in the return, of 
members to that house. They had no ex- 
istence in property, in population, in trade, 
or in weight of any kind. Another set of 
boroughs and towms claimed to themselves 
the ri{jmt of bringing their votes to market. 
They had no other market, no other pro- 
perty, and no other stake in the country, 
than the property ami price which they pro- 
cured for their votes. Such boroughs were 
the most dangerous of all others. So far 
from consulting the interests of their country 
in the choice which they made, they held 
out their borough to the best purchaser; 
and in fact some of them belonged more to 


Carnatic, man the ifcnits of the empire of 
Great Britain ; and it was a fact pretty well 
known, and generally understood, that the 
nabob of the Carnatic had no less than se- 
ven or eight members in that house. There 
was no man in that house who possessed 
more reverence for the constitution, and 
more respect even for its vestiges, than him- 
self. But he was afraid that the reverence * 
and enthusiasm which Englishmen enter- 
tained for the constitution would, if not sud- 
denly prevented, be the means of destroying 
it ; for, such was their enthusiasm, tliat they 
would not even remove its defects, for fear 
of touching its beauty. But so great was 
his reverence for the beauties of that con- 
stitution, that he wished to remove those 
defects, as lie clearly perceived that they 
were defects which altered the radical prin- 
ciples of the constitution. Tliat a reform of 
the present parliamentary representation 
w as indispensably necessaiy, was the senti- 
ment of some of the first and greatest, cha- 
racters in the kingdom ; and he should also 
observe that lie well knew it to be the sen- 
timent of his much honoured father, the 
late earl of Chatham, who was firmly of 
opinion that a reform of the representation 
was absolutely requisite for the security of 
the liberties of the people of this country/* 
He concluded with moving “ that a commit- 
tee should be appointed to inquire into the 
state, of the representation in parliament, 
and to report to the house their observations 
thereon.’* This proposition was seconded 
by Alderman Sawbridge, and supported by 
Sir George Savitle. Mr. Fox, although then 
a minister, spoke in favor of reform ; and 
instanced the county of Middlesex, which, 
lie said, was so little represented, that al- 
though it contained one-eighth part of the 
whole number of the electors of Great Bri- 
tain, — although it paid one -sixth part of the 
land-tax, and a full third of all other taxes, 

— yet it had not more than a fifty-fifth part 
of its representation. The motion, however, 

‘ on a division, .w as rejected; but the major- 
ity was small, for it only consisted of 40, the 
numbers being Itil to 121. 

When Lord Shelburne became premier, 
Pitt— -then only twenty-three years of age — 
was called to the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer; and when, in the course of a 
few months, the Coalition drove his lordship 
from office, the premiership itself was of- 
fered by the king to the youthful chancellor, 
but declined. Bishop Tomline praises this 
act, and regards it “as sufficient to refute 
the chs^ge of inordinate ambition which has 
been sometime* urged against Mr. Pitt;” 
but it may fairly be asked whether this act 
was not one quite as much of mere nrudence 
as self-denial ? What chance could he and 


as self-denial ? What chance could he and 
his party have had at this juncture, in re- 
sisting a coalition so powerful and indefati- 
gable atthat w hich had just prevailed against 
Shelburne, — a coalition too against which— 
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SHERIDAN. 


While mi the verge of manhood, Sheridan 
conceived a passion for Miss Linley, the far* 
famed 4 Maid of Bath, ’ who u appear* to have 
spread her gentle conquests to an extent al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of beauty.” 
He had numerous rivals, and amongst others 
his elder brother, Charles, and his earliest and 
most intimate triend, H allied, then studying 
at Oxford ; but he *90011 trimnphpd over them 
all, and appears to have been privately married 
to Miss l^inley in France, in the mouth of 
March, 1772, though the yoimg couple were 
re-mnmed in England, in April, 1773. 

Sheridan now entered his name on the books 
of the Middle Temple, but he was altogether 
unfit for a profession demanding such close and 
strenuous attention as that of law. He made 
a little by writing for the newspapers, a labour 
in which hie* wife cheerfully aud ably assisted 
him ; but the main dependence of the young 
couple was the interest of i* 3000 , which a Mr. 
Long, who was one of Miss Linley ’s rejected 
suitors, had generously settled upon her. Dur- 
ing this period, the happiest in their lives, the 
vniug couple lived in retirement at East 
Burnham. 

On the 17th of January, 177.1, Sheridan’s 
powers as a dramatic writer were proved by 
the bringing out of his first comedy, ‘ The 
Rivals,’ at Convent Garden. Its success was 
decisive : and was followed up by the opera of 
‘ The Duenna,’ which took a run unparalleled 
in the annals of the drama, having been acted 
no les<* than seventy-five times in one season. 
Soon uftei this, Sheridan became proprietor ot 
Garrick’s motet) of tin patent of Drury Lane 
Mr. Moore is unable to explain how or where 
the young dramatist got the money necessary 
to effect this purpose ; he managed however to 
procure it, and place himself in the situation 
of patentee and manage* of that expensive 
establishment. In 1777 he placed his fame as 
n dramatic writer on it« highest pinnacle, by 
the pi od notion of * The School for Scandal,* 
” Tt would he something of the latest,” says 
the Edinburgh reviewer of Mr. Moort’s bio- 
graphy, 44 to engage now in a critique on ‘The 
Kinds,* or * The School for Scandal and it 
would be useless. The public and general 
judgmint i« right ; both in the very high rank 
it ha? unsigned to these pieces, and in the 
exceptions with which It him qualified its praise. 
They arc all over sparkling w'fth wit, and ali\c 
with character; and nothing, so much better 
*,». its substance than the real conversation of 
polite society, ever came so near it in manner. 
But there is too much merely ornamental dia- 
logtu y. und with some very fine theatrical situ- 
ations, ton much intermission in the action and 
business of the play ; and, aliove all, there is 
too little real warmth of feeling, and too few 
indications of noble or serious passion tho- 
roughly to satisfy the wants of English readers 
and spectators — even in comedy. Their wit is 
the best of them ; and we do not mean to 
deny that it is both gennine und abundant. But 
it is fashioned too much after one pattern ; and 
resolved too often into studied comparisons, 
anti ludicrous and ingenious similes. Thprc 
is a degree of monotony in this ; and its very 


condensation gives it something of a quftint* 
elaborate, find ostentatious air. The godu 


ostentatious air. The go& 


things arc $1 detached* and finished, and inde- 
pendent, each in itself ; and, accordingly, they 
do not inform the style with a diffusive splen- 
dour, such as the sun sbeck on a fine landscape, 
but sparkle in their separate spheres, more in 
tins manner of nightly* illuminations in a luxu- 
rious city. T t is but a forked and jagged light- 
ning, compared to the broad flashes of Bhnk- 
spenre, that kindle the whole horizon wltyf* 
their wide and contiguous blaze t It is nob* 
fair, perhaps, to name that mighty name, to 
estimating the merits of any other writer? But, 
since it is done, it may serve still farther to 
illustrate what we mean, if we add* that, where 
Sheridan resembles him at oil in his wit and 
humour, it is rather in the ostentations and 
determined pleasantries of such personages as 
Me rent io or Benedict, than in the rich and 
redundant inventions of Falstaff, the light- 
hearted gaiety of Rosalind, the jollity of Sir 
Toby, or the inexhaustible humours and fancies 
of his clown-., fairies, fools, constables, serving 
men, and justices. What a variety 1 what 
force, what facility, and how little depending 
upon point, epigram, or terseness of any ex 
press! on ! ’* 

* The School for Scandal’ wus speedily fol- 
lowed by another successful comedy, entitled 
4 The Critic.' But politics, not literature, was 
the great business of Sheridan’s life, and to this 
sphere of action we must now turn opr atten- 
tion. 

H is first appearance before the public as a 
political character, wnh in conjunction with 
Mr. Fox at the, beginning of the yew 1780, 
When the famous resolutions on the state of 
the representation, signed by Fox as chairman 
of the Westminster committee, together with a 
report on the same subject from the sub -com- 
mittee, signed by Sheridan, were laid before 
Hue public. Previous to this, however, Sheri- 
dan had written numerous political articles and 
pamphlets ou the whig aide ; and had got Into 
habits of intimacy with the leaders of that 
party. By means of Mr., subsequently Lord 
John Townshmd, he became acquainted with 
•Fox. 44 T made the first dinner party,** says 
h*s lordship, 44 at which they met ; haring told 
Fox that all the notions he might have con- 
ceived of Sheridan’s talent and irenius, from 
the comedy of 4 The Rivals,’ Ac. would fall 
infinitely short of the admiration of Ids atonish- 
mg powers, which, I was sure, he would enter- 
tain at I he first interview. The first interview 
between them (there were ^ery fi?w present, 
only Tiokcl] and inj seif, and one or two more) 

I shall never forget. Fox told me, after 
breaking up from dinner, that he had always 
thought Itare, after my uncle, Charles Towns- 
hend, the wittiest man he had ever met with, 
but that Sheridan surpassed them both infi- 
nitely Sheridan’s admiration of Fox was 
equally great ; and tRe congeniality of their 
minds soon produced a close friendship. "With 
Windham he had been previously intimate ; und 
his acquaintance with Burke speedily followed. 
Tht latter, however, Appears to have always 
regarded Sheridan with an eye of mistrust. 
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BRIDE OF ABY3DO#. 


Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently-budding bseaSfc ; 

At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child caressing and cares* 

Zuleika came — and Giafflr felt 
His purpose half within him melt i 
Not that against her fancied weal 
His heart though stern could ever feel ; 
Affection chain’d her to that heart ; 
Ambition tore the link* apart. 


1 1 Zuleika ! child of gentleness ! 

How dear this very day must tell, 

When i forget my own distress, 

In losing what I love so well, 

To bid thee with another dwell : 

Another 1 and a braver man 
Was never seen in battle’s van. 

We Moslems reck not much of blood ; 

Hut yet the line of Caras man 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of the hold Tiiimnot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands. 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Hey Ogtyu : 

His years need searce a thought employ ; 
I w ould not have thee wed a boy . 

And thou shall have a noble dower : 

And his and my united power 

Will laugh to scorn the death -firman. 

Which others tremble but to scan, 

And tench the messenger what fhte 
The bearer of such boon, may wait. 

And now thou knows’t thy ftither’w will s 
All that thy sex hath need to know ; 
Twas mine to teach obedience still- - 
The \va\ to love, thy lord muy bkow.” 


In silence bow’d the virgin’s head ; 

And if her eye was filled with tears 
That stifled feeling dare not shed. 

And changed her check from pale to red. 

And red to pale, aw through her eafw 
1 hose winged words like arrows sped, 
What could such be but maiden’s fears ? 
So bright the tear in Beauty's* eye, 

Love half i egrets to hiss It dry ; 

So oweet the blush of Bashfulnrss , 


C cleave the folding 

With sabre strok bright sharply dealt \ 

Nog mark’d the javelin -darting crowd. 

Nor heard their OU&bs wild and loud-^ ^ 
He thought but of oid Giafflr’s daughter 1 


No word from Selim’s bosom broke ; 

Due sigh Zuleika’s thought bespoke t 
Still gazed he through the lattice grate, 

Pale, mute* and mournfully sedate, 

TO him ZuleSka’* eye was turn’d, 

But little from hh< aspect loom'd : m 
Equal her grief, yet not the sum*” ; 

Her heart &«*frtfs’d a gentler flame ; 

But yet that heart alarth’d or weak, 

She knew not why, forbade to speak. 

Yet speak she must— but When essay ? 

How Bt range he thus sh<mld tutu away ! 
Not thus wc e’er before have met ; 

Not thus shall be our parfciag yet, M 
Thrice pac’d she slowly through the room, 
And watched bis eye — it still was fttM; v 
She snatch’d the urn wherein was mill’d 
The Persian Atar-guL’s perfrime, 

And sprinkled all its odours o’er 
The pictured roof and ntarldc flrmr : 

Tim drops, that through hie glittering vest 
The playful girl’s appeal address’d, 

Unheeded o’er his bosom flew* 

As if that breast were marble too. 

44 What, sullen yet ? it must not toe— 

Oh 1 gentle Selim, this from the© l ” 

She saw in curious order set 

The fairest flowers of eastern land — - 
u Ho Lov'd them once ; may touch them yet* 
If offered by Zuteika’s hand.” 

The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the Rose was pluck’d and wreathed ; 
The next fond moment saw her seat 
Her fairy form at Selim’s feet i 
1 * This rose to calm my brother’s cares 
A message from the Bulbul bears ; 

It says to-night he will prolong 
For Selim’s ear his sweetest song ; 

And though his note is somewhat sad. 

He’ll try for once a strain more glad, 

With some faint hope his altered lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 


Fvoju Pity searce cun wish it lens ! 

Wh.aU or it was the sire forgot ; 

Or if remember’d, mark’d it not ; 

Thrive clapp’d his hands and call’d his steed, 
Resign ’d bis gem -adorn’d ehibotjur, 

And mounting featly for the mead. 

With Maugrabce and Mamaluke, 

His way amid his Delia took, 

To witness many mi active deed 
With sabre keen* or blunt jerreed. 

The Kialar only and his Moors 
Watch well the H arum's massy doors. 

His head was leant upon his hand, 

His eye look’d o’er the dark blue water 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles ; 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 

Nor even his Pacha’s turban *d band 
Mix in the game of mimic slaughter. 


u What 1 not receive my foolish flower ? 

Nay then I am indeed unblest : 

On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 

And know’st thou not who loves thee best? 
Oh, JSclirn dear ) oh, more than dearest ! 

&ay, is Jt me thpu hat’st or fearest ? 

Come, lay thy head upon my breast* 

And I will kiss thee into rest, 

Since worths of mine, and songs must fail, 
Ev’if from my fabled nightingale. 

I knew our sir© at times was stern. 

Hut this from thee had yet to learn : 

Too well 1 know he loves thee not ; 

But is Zuleika’ & love forgot ? 

Ah ! deem 1 right ? the Pacha’s plan — 

This kinsman Bey of Carasman 
Perhaps may be ho me foe of thine. 

If so, l swear by Mecca’s shrine* 

If shrines that ne’er approach allow 
To woman’s step, admit her vow* 
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WILSON'S POETICAL WORKS. 



Forgets her being's godlike power j 

To shine the wonder of an hour. 

Oft had t sigh'd to think that thou, j 

An angel fair, couldst stoop so low j '■ 

And as with light and airy pride, j 

'Mid worldly souls I saw thee glide, . j 

Wasting those smiles that love with tears 
Might live on all his blessed years, j 

Regret rose from thy causeless mirth, ! 

That Heaven could thus be stain'd by Earth. ■ 

0 vain regret 1 J should have known, 

Thy soul was strung to loftier tone ; 

That wisdom bade thee joyful range 
Through worldly paths thou couldst not change. 

And look with glad and sparkling eye 

Even on life’s cureless vanity. 

— But now, thy being's inmost blood 
Felt the deep power of solitude : 

From Heaven a sudden glory broke, 

And all thy angel soul awoke. 

1 hail'd the impulse from above, • 

And friendship was sublimed to love. 

Fair are the vales that peaceful sleep, 

'Mid mountain- silence lone and deep, # 

Sweet narrow lines of fertile earth, f 

'Mid frowns of horror, smiles of mirth ! 1 

Fair too the fix'd and floating cloud, | 

The light obscure by eve bestowed, 1 

The sky’s blue stillness, and the breast ! 

Of lakes, with all that stillness bleat. { 

But dearer to my heart and eye, j 

Than valley, mountain, lake, or sky, 

One Nameless Stream, whose happy flow • 

Blue us the heavens, or white aa snow, | 

And gently-swelling sylvan side j 

By Mary's presence beautified, [ 

Tell ever of expected years. 

The wish that sighs, the bliss that fears, 

Till taught at last no more to roam, 

1 worship the bright Star of Home. 

ON T ME DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

Eiira Margaret was three months old, . 

Her Father laid her in the mould ! f 

Poor Babe ! her fleeting visit here . i 

Was mark'd by many a sigh and tear, I 

And sudden starts of unknown pain 
Oft seem'd to shake her little brain 1 
Scarcely unto her ear was known 
A yearning Mother's gentle tone ; 

She could not by her smiles repay 
The sleepless night, the anxious day ; 

And vet, at times, her eyes would rest 
With gladness on that Mother's breast, 

And sinking, with a murmur there, 

Like a hush’d stir of vernal air. 

We saw her little bosom move 
Blest by the genial fount of Love t 


Gently the stroke of death did come, 

Ancl sent her to a heavenly home ; 

Ev’n like the wild harp'* transient strain, 
She slept — and never woke again l 
And now, beneath her spotless shroud, 
Like a pale star behind a cloud, 

Or a young Flower that dies in May, 
Chill'd by hoar-frost— the Baby lay. 

Ah, me ! it was a sad delight, 

Through the dim stillness of thg flight, 

W hile grief the glimmering air p^ssest, 
To mark her little bed of rest * 
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The sweet Child bore no* looks of death, 

She seem'd alive, though 'reft of breath ; 
HerJips retained their sunny glow, 

But her cold cheek was pale as snow \ 

While thus she lay, no painful trace 

Broke the fair silence of her face > y 

But something lifb a smile did play 

Over the deadf insensate clay, .r;% ■£■ 

As if a happy dream had shed 

A htia.rq?ax&' that guiltless head. 

At morning light we took our way, 

To drop the dear Babe in the clay. 

No mourners might that corse attend. 

Save Fhther — Servant— Neighbour — Friend i 
For done but real weepers gave 
V ; A blessing to mine infimtVgrave. 

The veraalnooivwua soft and mild, 

Meet 1 for the funeral of a child . 

Round the small grave the sunbeams stole, 

• Fare as the infant* s sainted soul 1 

And th’ opening heavens appear'd to shed 
A loving lustte o'er the dead. 

The fair unfolding buds of Spring 
Sustain'd our quiet sorrowing; 

For wide o'er the rejoicing Earth 

W'ihl flowers werO springing in their mirth, 

Of many a bright and heavenly dye, 

Emblems of sinless infancy. 

Obi fairer, sweeter far than they, 

My Flower now dropfc into the clay ! 

Shut by the sod root, smooth and even, 

Her blossoms from the dews of heaven 1 

When evening came, the silent Health, 

Two nights before alive with mirth. 

With dim and languid lustre shone, > 

As if it knew our babe was gone. 

At once our spirits felt beguiled 
Of grief— we spake not of our child — 

Yet every word we softly said, 

Told that our thoughts were with the dead. 

I look'd into the Mother's face, 

And a calm smile had taken place 
Of tears, bv Jesu's self approved i 
Our ouly Child, so much beloved. 

Hail left us for a cradle blest 
Beyond a mortal mother's breast.^- 
We knew— -we felt that God was kind-^ 

What awful bliss to be resigned ! 

And is our Home a silent cell 
Moved only by the passing-bell. 

That on that May -day morning clear 
All our kind Village wept to hear ? 

No— it is filled from morn till night v 
With smiles, shouts, dances of delight. 

And songs of nature’s bursting gl*% 

And wild Elves' mimic minstrelsy : 

And rosy cheeks are sparkling there, 

And orbs glide by of golden hair; 

And with arms wreathed Ski loving Hug, 

While innoeqgiee is dallying 

With that bright shape— her brother Joy t 

— Who gave them may again destroy— 

But dance along ye blithesome crew, 

And T will join the pastime too ; 

F05, whether Life's mystic Tree 
Fair Blossoms shine reaplendently,; 

Or one chill blast of passing air ^ 

Hath swept its broken branchesTbarOt ’ 

The tempests blow- -the sumbeams shine, 
A 3 ke, from Mercy's awful Shrine. 
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Mi Southey's tnose fctylc run scarcely be 
too much praised It is plain, cloar, pointed, 
familiar, perfec tl> modern in its texture, hut 
with a grave and sparkling admixture of 
aitliaiam* in it* om unenfs and phrusoology 
He is the best and most liatm al prose writer 
of an} pot t of the cUv The marmei is pet - 
haps supeuoi to the m-ittei, that is, in bis 
Fssnys and "Reviews There Is mther a want 
ot ougmahty and t ven of impetus , but there 
is no want of playful or bitmg attire, ot mgt - 
nmty, of eaauiHtr} , ot learning, and ot in- 
formation He ih full ot wto s?ms and 
modem {is welt as anritnt) mbtaiues 9 Mi 
South* y ma\ not ilwavs convince Ids oppo- 
nents but he seldom Mils to stagger, in vei to 
gall them In a word we may describe bis 
tdjh by saving, that he has not the hodv 
or thickness of poit wim but is like char 
slnii}, with kernels ot old authots tilt own 
into it Il< dso ex< els ufe an historian and 
prose luui'lat n II is histones abound in, 
tutor mation and txhdnt proof* ot the most 
indefatigable patient* and industry By no 
um ninirton pi on Ks ot tin mtml Mi Southey 
stuns willing to sft mlv the ivtiemcTevity ot 
Ins ipmions uni feelings bv in appeal t> 
l«ls His ttmvdatioiis ot llu Spanish and 
I uiuh i m nuts aie also executed ton 
ninou tn<l with the litumy can and fidelity 
ot n hum linguist That ot the Cid, m 
parti ul u is a m isf * i -piec e Nat a Ward 
could l< rife ml to i the bcttei, m the Old 
st> U which it id >pts in conformity to the 
ongitiil It is no less nit* testing m itself, 
ci is a it cc id ot hip-h and chw rirou* feelings 
and murine is thin it is worthy ot peiusal a« 
a htu liy t uuositv Mr Southey s conver- 
"it ion has l little ic semblance to a common - 
pine h ink hm hfibituil depot tment to a 
pu < of dock iv >ik lie is not renuukafolc 
utlu i is i iiatAouu or us an observer but 
In is quick un iffeett d re ptete with anecdote, 
v uious and r* fuitivc m hi* reading, uni ex* 
ItoiuJ} happy m his plav upon words, ay 
most schohtis irt who give thin untidy till* 
spoitivc I ui n We have chief!} sttn Mr 
‘siulhey in sock t j whet e tew people appear 
to adv uit ige w< mein m that ot Mr Cole- 
ridge He has not ccitmuly the same tango 
ot spec uUtmn, noi the same flow of sound* 
nig woids but he makes up by the detail^ 
of knowledge ind b\ v s< TUpulOn* coriect- 
m ss ot statement, foi what ht wants in on- 
gmalify of thought oi impetuous declama- 
tion The tones of Mr ( oletidge s voice are 
eloquent* those of Mi Southey at e mi agre 
shidl and div Mi (ohndgc s forte w 
« onvi isntion, and he is conscious of this 
Mr Southev evidently c oiisidc rs wi iting ih 
his stiong hold and if giavcUedin m argu 
mint, left is to something hi has wntten on 
tht subject, or brings out Ins portfolio clou 
bled down in dog-cars m < cmfn ifHtion ot 
some fac t 

He is scholastic and professional in his* 
ideas He sets mou y due on wb if he writes 
than on what he says Ht, is perhapy 
prouder ot his library than ot his own pio 
due turn*— themselves a library I He ih metre 
snnplt m hia manners tluyn his fraud Mi 
Coleridge but at the same June Its* c ordial 


Or corn that mg He is lews vain, or haft l«s« 
hope ot pU awing, and therefore iay« hiMself 
le«S out £o pkayc There is aft out of c onde- 
»cenriun hi* chdity Witt* a fall loose 
tfgttre,. ut peaked austerity of ootmtenaiu e, 
and no inc hnation to * mbon point, \ ou would 
say be was something puritanic al, somatome^ 
nscetio in hi* appear am « He answers to 

Mandevide> description ot Addison, * a par-, 
son in * He i* not a boon com- 

panion* rtfar dock he indulge m tlie phawuit s 
ot the table, nor m any othc i uit , nor arc 
we aware tMf Mr Southey ik cbaige&ble 
with any human frailty but waul ot < harit\ l 
Having fewei enw to plead guilly to, he is 
less lenient to ttymsc Of other* tie was bom 
an age too lat£ Had he lit tod a ctuturv or 
two ign, he would have been a happy is wc ll 
us blamuW** c hanieter* But tin «urtract»<m 
of the fsbne 1ms unsettled him arid the mid 
gpliury of his ptt tension* hw jostled with 
eiA h oflu i No man in »>Ui da\ fat b««t no 
man ot genius) has hit ao unitoimly and i n- 
lirtly rlu life of a scholar from boyhood to 
the pn sent hum devoting himaelf to learn- 
ing with the enthusiasm of an call} love, 
with tin siiuc utv and eojiHtanc y ot a roii^^ 
ju* \ ow and well would it have been fbr hun 
it im had confined hmjtself to this, and not 
nndertakM to pull dawn or to pabb 
State f However irregidar m hts opinions. 


or Nh andean heie In all the iclationw and 
charities ot private hfe, he ih « imeet, exeip- 
plary, gemiait* jipft We never hem a a »<n- 
gle unpiopruty laid to his charge and it ha 
has many eneimes, tew nun mn boaxt moiri 
numerous and st miu he i fnc nds 

llic varuty and piquain v of hi* writings 
form a striking tonti isttothe mode in which 
they ait produced He list* early, and 
wntis or leads till mar buakfast tunc He 
antes or reudn aftn breakfast till dmnet, 
after d mnu till tea, and from tea till bed- 
time Study nerves him for bumuc excr- 
eiKi, recreation He passes tl om ve»*e to 
prone* from history to poeti y , from reading 
to writing by a sfon-wateh Fie writes a 
tail* hand, without blots, bitting upright in 
hi* chair leaves oft when he coined to the 
bottom of the page, and changes the subject 
ten another, a* opposite a* the antipodes 
FIih nnnd is, after all rather the recipient 
and tiansmittei ot knowledge than tbu origi- 
nate! of it He has hnidly grasp ot thought 
< nough to arnve at any great leading leuth. 
His passions do not amount to more than 
in it imlvty With some gall in bts pen, and 
c oldiu ss in lus mannet , he has* a gieat dial of 
kindness in his heart Uaali m hia opinions, 
lie is stead} in hi* a^adhmenta— *and is g man 
in many particular* ad mn able, m all reape e- 
tn ble his pciUHcal me onawtency alone ax- 
t epted * 

Such is the homage that even a political a* 
wi 11 a critic al opponent of Robert Southey 
found hnnftelt eonstiumed to pay to his ex- 
tmplaty and irreproachable private uharac^* 
te»— to hi* good and guileles* tieart * 

The mvettiaty with which Lord ByrtJU 
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TESTS OF 

In lunacy, considered an a branch of medical plainly that they both meant the same .tiling, 
jurisprudence, the first and moat important article “ Auiini affectionem lumine. men tis carontem r*nni- # 
of discussion— a# in all similar subjects of inquiry — navertmt muentidm cadeioque demmitiam” (Thfe 
concerns classijir.atkm. A perfect classification condition of # a mind wanting the light ..of reason 
implies ft decree of knowledge ami comprehension has been named amentia 9 mid the same ha# been 
of a subject . already attained, that leaves compara- named dementia .) All that the one or the other 
tively little to he acquired in other departments ; man express, is the general negation of mind or hi- 
nor, indeed, till a subject is sifted to the bottom, telleot, and that general sense cannot be narrowed 
ami all its ramifications known and understood, to a peculiar one at the bidding of a medical writer, 
mn w« be certain whether such classification is It is another singular idhtance of the anomalous, 
perfect or not. Classification is as difficult os it is Hurt melancholy should signify one thing, melmt- 
rumortariL, and for the same reason ; and this diffi- eholia another ; and this is not merely an impro- 
cuftv i# in proportion to the anihigumiatiess of the priety in language, but it discovers one of the 
object# endeavoured to be classed, and to their main dilemmas of the uiad doctors, who cannot, 
multiplicity. It is on the latter account that this after every effort, ' draw- the line of deumrention 
braucii of science, as it regards lunacy, appears to between the sane and tho insane, but still, botch it 
lie so embarrassed, and cmharnissiiig ; and that, over for want of a minuter insight into the nature 
in spite of all modern medical philosophy ha# done of the disease. A man who, being surrounded 
for it — especially the French practitioners, who with every possible comfort and happiness, eon- 
have paid the most particular ami successful atten- reives himself to be the most miserable creature on 
tion to tiie subject - it remain# full of defects* and earth, may be allowed to be melancholy mail, per- 
improprieties. This would seem to arise in a great baps ; another man who merely gives way to low 
measure from (he imperfection of language, — that spirits, who is moderately " melancholy , ,f on some 
fruitful source of error, — showing itself in an .ah- slight, but still insufficient grounds, though he. can 
surd nomenclature, at once redundant arid defer.*- hardly be deemed very reasonable, will assuredly 
f ive. Whut can be thought of the perspicuity of not. be voted mad . Tlnrao are interval# of difference 
those view s which clothe themselves in a language sufficiently large, however, for all to judge of ; ami 
including, amongst other terms of greater or less although both the rases we have imagined present 

presumed distinction, madness, lunacy, insanity, precisely the same phenomenon that of mclan- 

imsonndness of mind, derangement, mental ala?r- choly indulged without sufficient cause'— we set? at 
rat ion, mental nlienation. mental imbecility, mania, once the necessity of admitting the madnes# in 
monomania, hallucination, phrenay, .mebuieholin, the one instance, and of rebutting it in the, Other, 
delirium, dementia, amentia, idiotism, fatuity? But let these two cases be gradually approximated ; 
The use of these and other terms, in senses for the let the excess, which w e have imagined on the one 
most pari arbitrary and inconsistent, has undoubt- hand, be moderated, ami the moderation on the 
c dly tended to perpetuate the confused notions in other, be exceeded ; let more sufficient cause# su- 
wliich they probably originated. If every »peci«s per v cm* in the former case, and fmr be exhibited 
of insanity hud its (Ustinet-ivc appellation, no doubt m the latter; the. point will come at last where 
tin? existing vocabulary instead of being overloaded., the, reputed inwaint y must meet — hut who will 
would not he found full enough . but a mere bun- fix it? 

die of words, not <hdy representing an equal until Not to reason closely on this subject, is not; to 
her of ideas, is no auVdliary to science, hut only reason at all ; for tho subject, itself is close ami 
au incumbrance and a perplexity. We have had complicated, and will not yield out? inch to the 
a grave philological dispute the other day on the coarser appliance# of argument — opening with dif- 
bench. in a case of this nature, where it w as main- tieulty to its sharpest edge. To complain of too 
taiued by out* learned brother that in fatuity wits far much refining, therefore, is absurd, since, refine as 
insuner than unsoundness ; by the other learned wc will, we never can make the subtlety of the 
brother, that unsound ness, on the contrary, wuh argument equal to the subtlety of the mutter, 
considerably the madder of the two. Now* how- Even supposing ihut there is an actual point in 
ever preposterous such, or any distinctionlxitween the progress of melancholia at which the mind is 
in sunns and unsound may appear to those who transferred from the character of sanity to that of 
know (hat no two word# in two language# ever insanity, — that this point, for example, is either 
more thoroughly corresponded one to the? other, wnorul or physical, that it. take# place either in the 
yet we hcl ieve some weighty difference is really fojee and nature of the fat nitons impressions, or 
recognized, not alone by Middlesex Magistrates, in a certain collapse, or other positive organic 
but by legal authorities on this subject ; a differ- change, happening to the substance of the brain,— 
••nee that may influence the question, whether a yet it were not possible lo announce the moment 
poor man shall to the hospital or not. What the when such change should take place In innume- 
differenee consist# in, it evidently puzzles the big- ruble eases, insanity is considered to have lain 
wigs to say, since two of them flatly contradict dormant for months, nav, for years, w ithout having 
one another about if in open court ; arid perhaps become indicated or even suspected . anil the very 
much unanimity eon hardly be looked for in a reasons on which this belief is founded appear 
matt er where ail opinions arc gratuitous. "\L«- sufficient by annul all pretension# to certainty in 
nacy ” is now confessed by tlie physicians to be a regard to criteria. Yet, in this most critical dark- 
word with a blunder in it f but the law — tliat last ness and dubiety, has the “ stern necessity ” of 
refuge for adsurdity — protects it ; and every now practical legislation forced us on the use of names, 
imd then an inquest is held which might, for every and on the thinys or actions which those names 
purpose of legitimate meaning, he called, a “ com* bespeak, — Adopted in a sort of despair betwixt law 
mission to inquire whether any, and whnt Torres- and metaphysits, and certainly in many (in most?) 
noiidenee, is carried on with the moon by John case# neither realizing thf just objects of the for- 
ffio-aud-so f - Then some medical writers adopt, the mcr nor expressing the latter’s moral truths. At 
divisions dementia and amentia, and are at great present you have only to add an a to melancholy 
pains to settle what (’constitutes the one and what and it moats madness " Melancholia ” is the ac- 
eonstitutew the other; although there is nothing cvsathw case of “ melancholv.” 
in the words themselves to justify the least practi- This is not a subject on which to enter at length 
cal distinction, and Cickko himself (for these are in the columns of a newspaper, &ut out? useful to 
classical words, not apothecary n Latin) tells ns recur to occasionally, and ou which all classes of 
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COLONIZATION. 


The South Australian system is founded on this 
main principle — that the publffi land of a colony 
should lie disposed of, not by grant or gift, but by 
sale, and at such a price as to preclude emigrant 
labourers from becoming landowners until they 
have worked as hired labourers for some years. It 
is thus only, where land is, as one may say, natu- 
rally cheap, that, except by means of some kind of 
slavery, combination of labour and division of em- 
ployment can ever lie secured. This principle, 
which was generally deemed absurd ten years ago. 
is now acknowledged by every body, who knows 
anything of the subject, to be not less sound than 
important in its essential and incidental conse- 
quences. The most important of its incidental 
consequences is the creation of revenue from the 
sale of lands. This revenue being employed in 
defraying the cost of immigration, labourers arc 
poured into the colony at the greatest possible 
rate ; and a lower price suffices for the sole object 
of a price, than if this revenue were any otherwise 
employed. This is the second leading principle of 
the system. 

Lord 1 1, oavic’k imagines that, he has adopted 
these principles in his Regulations for New' South 
Wales. In order to undeceive him, as well as to 
explain his other differences with Mr. Ward, we 
shall now compare South Australia with other 
colonies. 

In. South Australia, no one can obtain a single 
acre except l»y purchase. In New* South Wales 
and other colonies, land is still granted to officers 
of the Army and Navy. This exception from the 
rule necessarily interferes with the system, by ren- 
dering land cheaper than ?t. would be if all had to 
pay, and is also grossly unjust towards those who 
are obliged to pay. Tt is a remnant ol' the old sys- 
tem of .favouritism. To make some pay and let 
others take without paying, is to tux the payers 
for the lame fit of the other*. In South Australia, 
there is perfect equality for all as to the terms on 
which public land may be obtained. Lord Ho wick 
prefers the method of unjust exceptions tu favour 
of a particular class. 

In South Australia, the price is fixed and uni- 
form ; in all the other colonies, they sell hy auc- 
tion at an upset price. The difference is very im- 
portant. Where the price is fixed and uniform, 
the rule is, “ first come, first served/* and every 
intending purchaser obtains without delay the land 
which lie desires : whereas the plan of auction re- 
quires delay, (for then* can be no competition 
without notice of the intended salc,( and, what is 
far worse, the intending purchaser, at whose in- 
stance 'the land is put up for sale, may he deprived 
of the spot, which he has carefully selected, hy the 
competition of others, who, relying on liis industry 
and judgment in selecting, overbid him at the auc- 
tion, and steal the fruit of his exertions. Nor are 
the delay and injustice of the auctiou plan com- 
pensated by a single advantage. For what is the 
sole object of any price ? — it is merely to prevent 
the too facile acquisition of land by labourers. 
And this is accomplished quite as effectually by a 
fixed and uniform price as by auction. But, says 
liOrd Howicr, " it is contrary to every principle 


of justice and common sense to affix the same price 
to all land, however it may vary in fertility and 
natural advantages.” The remark is dictated bjP 
a profound misconception of the principle of sell- 
ing. Whilst that princ^ile requires that the price 
of all laud should be sufficient for the object in 
*vicw, it also forbids that the price of any land 
should l»e more than sufficient for that object. 
Hie upset price, beings that at which practically 
most of the land is sold, should lie a sufficient 
price ; then, why in any case take more by means 
of auction and competition ? Suppose that some 
land is of inferior fertility or position; it will not 
he sold till the iiHTease of population makes it 
worth purchasing. txird Howiok is thinking 
about auction in an old country, where the object 
is to attain the highest possible price. That is 
not the object in selling the public lauds of a <so- 
lony. Always enough, but. never more than 
enough , is the true principle, which is most surely 
carried into effect by a, fixed and uniform price. 
The price of public laud in a colony is the standard 
which determines the period of the poor emigrant** 
serv ice as a lured labourer. Lord Ho wick un- 
derstands the subject so little, or rather so com- 
pletely misunderstands it, as to insist on a varying 
standard ! Does he know why the Mint price of 
gold is 3/. 17*. 10r/. the ounce, whatever may be 
the demand for gold as a commodity, or the diffe- 
rent. prices that it would fetch, at different times if 
sold by auction V South Australia is the only co- 
lony in which the principle of a .standard price for 
new land is recognized— the only principle on 
which the imposition of any price can be defended. 
This is an immense advantage, over and above 
those of a voiding delay and preventing injustice to 
the intending buyer who has taken pains to select 
the land for which lie is ready to pay. 

The whole produce of the sales of land in South 
Australia, without any deduction whatsoever, forms 
an emigration -fund. As respects the other colo- 
nies, the revenue is used for all sorts of purposes 
at tlie pleasure of the Governors or the Colonial 
Office. The buyer in youth Australia, therefore, 
enjoys another great advantage- — that of having 
1 tlu* whole of his purchase-money, and of all other 
jairelmsers, expended so as to give the greatest 
possible value to the land which he has bought. 
The buyers of land in. New South Wales, on the 
contrury - some or all of their purchase-money 
being used for general purposes — are specially 
taxed for the general benefit. This is the same 
sort of unfairness as is involved in making some 
pay and giving to others. Herd Ho wick defends 
both these infractions of the South Australian 
principle. A comparison of the sales of land in 
the two ctlonies show's how much he is the enemy 
of New South Wales. The universal voice of 
that colony (the Governor alone excepted) demands 
that the entire land-revenue should lie devoted to 
emigration. 

The South Australian system is guaranteed by 
an act of Parliament. Lord IIowidk contends that 
no such security is required, lie says that the sys- 
tem which he set on foot for New South Wales in 
1811, has been constantly pursuefl. This is a mis- 
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XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood fend fill. 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean — 

This is not solitude ; ’t is hut to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 
unroll’d. 

XXVI. 

But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feci, and to possess. 

And mum along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 

If wo were not, would seem to smile the Jess 
Of nil that flatter’d, follow’d* sought., and sued ; 

This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

XXVII. 

More blest the life of godly eremite. 

Such as on lonely Atlios may be seen 
Watching at eve upon the giant hflglit, 

Which looks o’er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallow'd spot} 

Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 

, Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 

XX VIII. 

Pairs \vc the long, unvarying course, tie* track 
Oft. trod, that never leaves a trace behind ; 

> Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack. 
And each well-known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pnss we the joys aiul sorrows sailors find. 

Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel 
The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 

As breezes rise ami fall .and billows swell, • 

Till on some jocund morn — lo, land ! and all is well. 

XXTX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles, 

The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 

There for the weary still a haven smiles, 

Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 
And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride : 

Here, too, his boy essayed the dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urg’d from high to yonder tide ; 

While thus of both bereft, the nymph -queen doubly 
sigh’d. 

XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone : 

■But trust not this ; too easy youth, beware ! 

A mortal sovereign 'holds her dangerous throne, 

And thou may’st find a new Calypso there. 

Sweet Florence ! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would t>e thine : 

But cheek’d by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 


■XXXI. 

Thus HaroM deem’d, a%on that lady’s eye. 

He look’d, and met its beam without a thought, 

Save admiration glancing harmless by : 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 

Who kne w his votary often -lost and caugbt, 

But knew him as his shipper no more, 

And ne’er again the boy Ills bosom sought : 

Since now he vainly urged him to adore. 

Well deem’d the little god his ancient sway was o’er. 

XXXII. 

Fair Florence found. In sooth with smooth amaze. 
One who, ’t, was said, still sigh’d to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze. 

Which others hail’d with real, or mimic awe. 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their law; 
All that gay beauty from her bondsmen claims . 

And much she marvell’d that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the olt-told flames. 
Which though sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger 
dames. 

XXXT1I. 

Little knew sin*, thnt seeming marble-heart, 

Now mask’d in silence, or withheld by pride, 

Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art. 

Ami spread its snares licentious far and wide ; 

Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside. 

As long as aught was worthy to pursue : 

But Harold on such thoughts no more relied; 

And had he doted on those eyes so blue. 

Yet never would he join the lovers* whining crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not much he kens, 1. ween, of woman’s breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 
What caret! i who for hearts when once possess’d ? 

J)o proper homage to thine idol’s eyes ; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes : 

Disguise even tenderness, if thou art wise ; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman copes ; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy 
hopes. 

• XXXV. 

#P Is an old lesson ; time approves it true, 

Ancl those who know it best, deplore it. most; 

When all is won that oil desire to woo. 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost ; 

Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 

Those are thy fruits, successful passion ! these ! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is erost. 

Still to the last it. rankles, a disease 
Not to be cured when love itself forgets to please. 

XXX VI. 

Away ! nor let me loiter in my song. 

For we have many a mountain-path to tread. 

And many a varied shore to sail along. 

By pensive sadness, notfby fiction, led — 

Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head. 

Imagined in its little schemes of thought ; 

Or e’er in*new Utopias were read, 

To teach man what he might be, or he ought ; 

If that corrupted tiling could ever such be taught. 
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This imaginative drollery of Smithersis matched in inven- all replied in the affirmative. “Oh; von don’t take it. 

tiveness by certain stories told by a character who figures Han? it, I don’t mean dead pickled salmon • I mean live 

in a modern novel called the Naval Officer, and who also is pickled salmon, swimming about in tanks/as merry as 

entitled the detain :—' “Talking of broiling steaks {so goes grigs, and as Imngry as rats." We all expressed onr as- 

the quotation) . when 1 was in Egypt, we used to broil our j tonishmentatthis, and declared we never heard of it More 
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While thus she mused, her pinion* form'd 
The air of that weet Indian land, # 

Whose ftir is halm ; whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rock* and amber beds ; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm nun, with diamonds teem ; 

Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 

Lovely, with gold beneath their tides j 
Whose snn dal groves and bowers of spico 
Might lie a Peri’s Paradise ! 

But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood — the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 

And mun, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Up wafted from the innocent flowers ? 
hand of the Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar’d shades — 

Thy cavern shrines and idol stones. 

Thy monarch* and their thousand thrones 7 
*Tis He of Gama ! -fierce in wrath 
Me comes, and India’s diadems 
hie scatter’d in his ruinous path. — 

Hi* blood -hounds he adorns with gems. 

Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young und lovud sultana 
Maidens within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very lane he slaughters, 

And chunks up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze. 

And, t hrough the war -field ’n bloody haze, 

Beholds >i youthful warrior stand. 

Alone, beside his native river, — 

The red blade broken in his hand. 

And the. last arrow in hi» quiver, 

“ Live, * ’ said the conqueror, “live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear ! ” 

Silent that youthful warrior stood — - 
Silent he pointed to the flood % 

All crimson with his country’s blood, 

Then sent his last remaining dart, 

For answer, to the invader’s heart. 

False flew* the shaft, though pointed well ; 

The tyrant lived, the hero fell ! — 

Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay, 

And , when the rush of war was past, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the hist — 

Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 

Before its free-born spirit fled ! 

11 Be this,* 1 she cried, as she wing’d her flight, 

“ My welcome gift at the Hates of Light, 

Though foul are the drops that oft distil 
On the field of w arfare, blood like this, 

For Liberty shed, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill. 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss 1 
Oh! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

*Ti» the last libation Liberty draw* 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause ! ’ ’ 


“ Sweet,** said the Angel, as she gave 
Tbc*gift into his jja<liant hand, 

“ Sweet is our welcome of the brave. 

Who die thus for their native land. — 

But sec — alas ! — the crystal bur 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Thun even this drttp the boon must be, 

That opes the gates of heaven for thee l ’* 

Her first fond hope <»f Eden blighted. 

Now among Afrit’* Lunar Mountains, 

Far to the south, the Peri lighted ; 

And sleek'd her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide, whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth, 

Deep in those solitary woods. 

Whore oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 

And hail the new-born Giant’s smile l 
Thence, over Egypt’s palmy groves. 

Her grots und sepulchres of kings. 

The exiled .Spirit sighing roves ; 

Anil now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta's vale - now loves 
To w atch Che moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Minns' Lake, 
j ’Twas a fair scene — a land more bright 
N ever did mortal eye behold ! 

Who could have thought, that Saw this night 
Those volleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven’s sere no* t light 
Those groups of lovely date- trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-crown *d heads, 

I /ike youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warns them to their silken beds ; — 

Those virgin lilies, all the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake. 

That they may rise more fresh ami bright. 
When their beloved sun’s awake ; — 

Those ruin’d shrines and towers that seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing's cry is beard. 

Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheatli its gleam) 

Sonic purple- winged Sultana sitting 
Upon a column, motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird ! — 

Who could have thought that there, e’en there. 
Amid those scene* ho still and fair, 

The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
From his lint wing a deadlier blast, 

More mortal far than over came 
From the red Desert 1 * sands of flame ! 

So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touch’d by hi* wing, 

Lite plants where the Simoom huth past, 

A.t once falls black and withering 1 

The sun went duwn*on many a brow, 

Which, full of bloom and Freshness then. 

Is rankling in the pest- house now, 

Ar#l ne’er will feel that nun again ! 

And oh ! to .see the unburied heaps 
On which the lonely moonlight sleeps — 
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THE GIAOUR. 


Stern Hassian hath u journey ta’en 
With twenty vassals In his train, * 

Each arm’d, os best becomes a man 
With arquelniBs and ataghan ; 

The chief before, as deck'd for war. 

Bears In his belt the scimitar 
Stain’d with the best of Arnaut blood. 

When in the pass the rebels stood. 

And few return'd to tell the tale 
Of what befell in Fame’s vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 
Were those that outre a pasha wore. 

Which still though gem in ’d and boss’d with gold, 
Even robbers trembled to behold. 

’Tls said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left bis side* ; 

The faithless sluve that broke her bower. 

And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill. 
And sparkle in the fountain rill. 

Whose welcome waters, cool und clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer ; 
Here may the loitering merclii^t Greek 
Find that repose *t were vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest w here none can see. 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 

And with forbidden wine may stain 
The bowl a Moslem must not drain. 


The foremost Tartar’s in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap ; 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile : 

Above, the mountain rears a peak. 

Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 

And theirs may be u feast to night, ' 

Shall tempt them down ere morrow’s light t 
Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam. 

And left a channel bleak and bare. 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there : 
Each side the mid way path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray. 

By time, o»- mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 

For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Diakuttt unveiled ? 


They reach the grove of pine at last : 
Bismillah ! now the peril ’a past ; 

For yonder view t,be open plain. 

And there we ’ll prick our steeds amain : ” 
Tbe Chiu us spake, and os he said, 

A bullet whistled o’er his head ; 

The foremost Tartar bites the ground ! 

Scarce hod they time to check the rein. 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound } 
But three shall never mount again : 
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ihc foeH thttt f$hve the wound, 
ask refenge in vain. 

X^R^'lj^eel unsheath’d, and. carbine bent, 
“Some. o’er their courser's harness leant. 
Half shelter’d by the steed 
Some fly behind nearest rock, 

And there await the coming shock. 

Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen. 

Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 
Stern Han sun only from his horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course, 
’Till fiery flashes In the van 
Proclaim too sure the robber clan 
Have well secured the only woy 
Could now avail the promised prey ; 

'Hien curl’d his heavy beard with ire, 

And glared his eye with fiercer fire : 

“ Though far mid near the bullets hiss, 
I’ve ’scaped a bloodier hour than this/’ 
And now the foe their covert quit. 

And call his vassals to submit ; 

But, tins son ’» frown and furious word 
Are threaded more than hostile sword. 

Nor of his little band a man 
Resign’d carbine or ataghan. 

Nor raised the craven cry, A maun ! 

In fuller sight, more near and near. 

The lately ambush’d foes appear. 

Arid, issuing from the. grove, advance 
Some who on battle charger prance. 

Who leads them on with foreign brand. 
Far flanhlng In his red right hand? 

"’Tls he ! ’tig he ? I know him now ; 

I know him by his pallid brow ; 
l know him by the evil eye 
That aids his envious treachery 
I know him by his jet black barb : 
Though now arrayed in Amaut garb. 
Apostate from his own vile faith. 

It shall not save him from the death : 
’Tls he 1 well met in any hour, 

Dost Delia’s love, accursed Giaour ! ” 


As rolls the river Into ocean. 

In sable torrent wildly streaming } 

Am the sea tide’s opposing motion. 

In axure column proudly gleaming, 

Beats ’.)ack the current many a rood, 

In curling foam and mingling flood, 

While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Housed by the blast of winter rave j 
Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash. 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 

That jhiuen and shakes beneath the roar ; 
■Thus— i as the stream and ocean greet. 

With waves that madden as they meet — 

Thus join the bands. -whom mutual w rong, 
And fate, and fury, drive along. 

The bickering sabres’ shivering jar ; 

A appealing wide or ringing near 
Its echoes on the throbbing ear, 

The deathehot hissing from afar ; 
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Catherine was ter once in her life desirous of being at peace with 
the Tuiks, the French TOVOhrtlOtt having ext iKOd Apprehension* in 
her, m common With the other sovereigns Of Ktutipe. A treaty 
was signed between the powers on the Otli January, 1702, at Jas«> , 
Which Russia gamed little beyond a {►Ocunhiry indemnititfttiOJi 


twelve million* 0 } piastre*, which the empress had the extra- 
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ordinal v generosity to forego In the course pt th*fc sangwhuir) 
war, the Austrian* are estimated to have lost 140,000 nohlier*, 
Russia 200,000 and Turkov 8304300, 
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She was succeeded on the throne by Paul I , whose vagaries we 
shall afterwards make the su^adt of an article. 
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CRABBIVS TALKS. 


Waved o’er Ilia scut, and (toothed hits reverie# ; 

E’en then he thought of England, nor cofikl sigh. 

But his fond I sal tel demanded, “ Why ?” 

Or if veil tty the story, she the *igh repaid. 

And wept in pity for the English maid : 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and passM his views 
Of further bliss, for he had wealth to lose : 

ITis friend now dead, some foe had dared to paint 
41 Hi# faith us tainted r he his spouse would taint ; 
Make all his children infidels, and found 
An English heresy on Christian ground. ’ ’ 

“ Whilst T was poor,” said Allen, “ none would rare 
What my poor notions of religion were ; 

None ask'd me whom 1 worshipp’d, how 1 pray’d, 

If due obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to be still. 

Nor to make converts had 1 power or will. 

I preach'd no foreign doctrine to my wife, 

And never mention’d Luther in my life ; 

I, all they said, say what they would, allow’d, 

And when (lie fathers bade me bow, I bow'd : 

Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick. 

And was a most obedient. Catholic. 

Bui. f had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound r 
A wicked hook they seized ; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 

To me pernicious, who if it were gqprt 
Or evil question'd not, nor understood : 

Oil ! had I little but. the book possess’d. 

J might huve read it, and enjoy ’d my rest.” 

Alas ! poor Allen, through bis wealth was seen 
Crimes that by poverty conceal'd had been : 

Faults that, in dusty pictures rest unknown 
Arc in an instant through the varnish shown. 

He told their cruel mercy ; how at last, 

In Christian kindness for the merits past. 

They spared ids forfeit life, but bade him fly. 

Or for liis crime and contumacy die ; 

Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight : 
liis wife, bis children, weeping in his sight, 

All urging him to flee, he fled, and cursed his flight. 

He next related how* he found a way, 

G uidelcw* and grieving, to Carnpcachy Bay : 

There in the wood* lie wrought, and there, among 
Some lab’ring seamen, heard hi* nat ive tongue : 

The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain * 

With joyful force ; he long’d To hear again : 

Again he hoard ; he seized an offer’d hand, 

“ And when beheld you lust our native laud?” 
lie cried, “ and in what county ? quickly say” — 

The seaman answer’ll — stranger* all were they : 

One only at his native port had been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had wen, 

For that esteem’d ; but nothing more he knew. 

Still more to know, would Allen Join the crew, 

Sail where they sail’d, and, many a peril past. 

They at his kinsman’s isle their anchor cast ; 

But him they found not, nor could one relate 
Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 

This grieved not Allen ; then again he sail’d 
Fur England’s coast, again his fate prevail’d : 

War raged, uml lie, an active man and strong, 

Was *iw>n impress’d, and served his country long. 

By various shores he pass’d, on various seas. 

Never so happy os when void of ease. — 

And then he told how in a calm distress’d, 

I>ay after day his soul was sick of rest ; 

Whew, as a log upon the deep they stood. 

Then roved his spirit to the inland woo l ; 

Till, while awake, he d ream'd, that, on the seas 
Were liia loved home, the hill, the stream, the trees : 


He gazed, he pointed to the scenes “ There st and 
My wife, jrff children , ’tffnry lovely land; 

See! tJ* ferny dwelling — oh! delicious scene 
Of my best life — unhand me- are ve men ?’* 

And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stagnant mind. 

He told of bloody flgliA, ami how at length 
The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 

'Twin in the Indian seas his limb he lost. 

And he was left, half dead upon the coast *, 

But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. 

“ Tlius,” he continued, “ pass’d unvaried year*, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.” 
Augmented pay procured him decent wealth, 

But; years advancing undermined his health ; 

Then oft-times in delightful dream lie flew 
To England’s shore, arid scenes his childhood knew ; 
lie saw his parent*, saw his fav’rite maid, 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d ; 

And thus excited, in his bosom rose 
A wish ho strong, it baffled his repose ; 

Anxious he fell, on English earth to lie ; 

To view hi* native, soil, and there to die. 

lie then described the gloom, the dread lie found. 
When first he landed on the chosen ground. 

Where undefined was all he? hoped and fear’d. 

And how confused and troubled all appear’d ; 

Mis thoughts in past and present scene* employ’d, 
All views in future bbglilcd and destroy’d : 

His were a medley of be wild ’ring themes, 

Sad oh realities, and wild as dreams. 

Here hi* relation close*, but hi# mind 
Fiie# buck again some resting -place to find ; 

Thus silent, musing through the day, he *ees 
Hi* children sporting by those lofty trees. 

Their mother singing in the shady scene. 

Where the. fresh springs burst o’er the lively green 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrights 
The faithful widow by it* powerful flights ; 

For what disturb* him he aloud will toll. 

And cry — ” ’Tis she, my wife ! my Isabel ! 

Where are my children ?” — Judith grieves to luster 
How the soul works in sorrows so severe ; 

Assiduous nil his wishes to at tend, 

Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 
Watch’d by her care, in sleep, hi* spirit take* 

It# flight, and wutchful finds her when he wake*. 

| ’Tis now her office ; her attention see I 
j • While her friend sleeps beneath that, shading tree, 

| Careful she guards him from the glowing heat, 

; And pensive muses at her Allen’s feet, 
j And where is he ? Ah l doubtless in those scenes 
j Of his heat days, amid the vivid green*, 
j Fresh with unuumber’d rills, where cv’rv gale 

Breathe* the rich fragrance of the neigh b ’ ring vale ; 
j Smile# not bis Wife, and listens a# there comes 
j The night-bird’s music from the thick’ mug glooms ? 
j And as ho sits with all these treasure# nigh, 
i Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor-fly, 

I When like a sparkling gem it wheel* illumined hv ? 
j Thi* i# the joy that now so plainly speak* 
j In the wui£p transient flushing of his checks ; 

: For be is list’ n mg to the fancied noise 

j Of his own children, eager in their joys : 
j All this he feel*, a dream’s delusive hli*# 

J A ives the expression, and%he glow like this. 

And now hi# Judith lay* her knitting by. 

These strong emotions in her friend to spy ; 

For she eaifTully of their nature deem- 

But sec! he break# the long- protracted theme, 

And wakes and cries— MyGod ! ’twas but a dream.’ 
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“ Tb«* hall of EiUaa IV, nan was Hint night crowded bp- j with the fixed stare of people who were utterly confounded, 

yoml all former precedent. The feast was already over, i Then was even' dirk plucked from the board by the right 

and Lord Kintail was then presiding over the long board, hand of its owner, and the clash which was thus made 

where flowing goldets were circulating among the nu- among the beakers and daggons was terrific; and the 

merous guests, who were fill Ids friends or allies, or who savage looks which earl*, man darted upon his neighbour. 






There was one moment of fearful silence, during which this is well. Now sit thee down, reverend sir, ami forth - 

all eyes were turned upon the chief of the Mac fronrils, with write out a letter from thy lord to the kins, fully 




TtlE «ABLAja>. 


"• man'* w»«M . 

: O haste, and mi from *h£* dungeon's gloom t 

Let not; the hand of ruhtfortloftfc DtiSpair ' ^ 

Siik ihjt gir«j> hnir« VitH eerrov io the tomb t 

tTiras’d CmupastuonV tribute to demand, 

With clamorous din wake Charity's dull eat; 

Wring the tfiow aid from Pity's luitaiinghand, 
We«w« the felgn^ op drop the ready tear t 

Par di {Front thoughts employ'd iw early btn&r». 

To view|» orbliHH, to scenes of Kffia«nn> born; 

Tlio hatid 4»f Plnneupp »trew*d »»y path with ffamem, 
And every blessing hail’d ray youthful morn. 

But ah 1 hem quiek the change t the Morning gleam, 
That cheer’d n»y fancy witlv her magic my. 

Fled like the garish pageant of * dream. 

And sorrow clos’d the evening of nay tiny. 

Much is the lot of human bliss below t 

Pond Hope awhile tlic trembling floweret rear* ; 

Till. unforaeen, thnu-tmda the blight of woo. 

And wither* in on hour the pride of year*. 

In evil hour, to specious wile* a prey, 

I trusted ; (who from fault 1 m eve* free?) 

And the short of one fatal (lay 

Was all the space ’twixt wealth ami poverty. 

Where could I MHik for comfort or for aid? 

To whom the ruin* of toy state commend’? 

Left to myself, abandon'd, end becrSy'd, 

Too late l found the wretehedthave uo friend ! 

K*cn he, amidst the rest, the favour’d youth. 

Whose vow* had met the leudcrcst warm return. 

Forgot hi« oaths of constancy trod truth. 

And left my child in solitude in mourn. 

Pity in v«lxi stretch'd forth he* fiaahle hand. 

To guard the secret wreath that Itymrtt wove ; 

W bile palo-evM Avarieej flroia his sordid stand , 
SeouVd o’er the ruins of neglected Iawe. : 

Thu’ deeply hurt, yet sway’d by decent pride, 

Bhe hush’d her sorrows with Wwjming art; 

And faintly strove, with sickly smile*, to hide 
The eaiiKcr worui, that prey’d upon her heart : 

Nor blam’d his cruelty, nor wish’d to hate 
Whom awn she lov’d, but pi tied and forgave : 

Then, iinn ‘pining, yielded to her fate. 

And sunk* in silent anguish, to the grave. 

Children of offllnoucc, hear a poor man’s prayer I 
O lmstc, and fteo m* from tin* dungeon' sj^loom '. 

Lot not the hand of comfortless despair ^ 

8i«k my grey hairs with sorrow to the tomb !•. 

' Boone. 

THIS MOimiS’8 PETITION. 

rov **» is a I'KAr wuua« n* ana .***».' ooirrtnsa 
Ahh 'aa.OHT^ ■•.•• 

0.1 rtmn i f mdiw: prisoner’s prayer. 

For liberty JM* *#*» ; 

Aud never .wt thjno heart be shut 
AgatoMt flu? wretch’* orifti) %• • , 


Against flic wretch’s. briers 1 ’ *:■ \, 

.MitWa ak«:^r#:<era4aV : : 

And tremble at tV appnrnehhag mom. ■„ 

. . Whwp**' : ■ v 

If e'er th y 

Let not thy strmig oppresjalve force 
: .A'foectb«Fr*tf^ . 


Let not thy strung Pppreaslve force 
•f)| dc* But '■ 

hwa 

A prise ao little %onb, 

Tba apat^v'd. ktcatninga t&*. feast, 

Vf Arugal focal a 
But If thine unmhmrihg hdnrt 
That slender boon deny, . 


Tike eheerAil lightjfim vital olr. 

-ajw blessings wuTely given ; 

Let Nktare’s commoners enjoy 
Thu common gift a of Heaven . 

The well- taught philosophic mind 
To all compassion give*. 

Casts round the vaorld an equal eye. 

And foels for all that lives. 

If naind, aa ancient sage« taught, 

A never- dying flame, 

Btftl Mhiff# thro’ matter's various forma* 
In every form the same ; 

Beware, lest in the worm you mruth. 

A hrotUar’s soul you And; 

Aud tromhiu, lest thy luckless hand : 
Dislodge a kindred mind. • . ^ 

Or, if tl»»* transient gleam of day' 

Be all of lifo we wliarb, 

last pity bload within thy breast. 

That little all to spare. 

thv lK»#pitablt> board 
With health aud nra«w ho oyimrn’dj 


And cvej n - shanu or hwan*folt case 
BeaOHtu thy fcoofltu found 1 

Bo, when destruction lurks nwsetjn, 
nhleli mcn like mice uiay share. 

May some kind angel clear thy path. 

And break the hidden auare I 

Mae: BAHHAubn. 

’ FRIENDBH1P- 

llinTti.i-'T* an>id«t the gloom af night. 

Dark hangs the <Tcw-4t«j» ou she thorn ; 

Till, notic'd by approAebmgT light. 

It gUtterw iu t.hf smile of morn. 

Morn soon retires, her hirblc power 
. .The swn outboams with gen ml day. 

Arid nently, in beuiunant hour. 

Exhales the liquid pHtnrl away. 

Thus on Aflliethm’s sable hod 

Deep sorrow* rh*» of saddest hue \ 

Cmidettkiiitf round th« mourner’s tararh 
Tliey bathe the cheek with obilly dew. 

Tho’ pity shown her dawn from heaven. 

When kind sh^ points assHtanca hear. 

To Frieudship's sun alone 'tia given 
To soothe and dry the moornunefa tear. 

V’ v r-' ; : ; l*»S» »«»». 

O D K TO T^WTH ; ' : ; 

Tawtpacfidras^:yirgto\of;tI^^ 

With mhos of Ught^ saad beavojJue eye, 

And temple* erow&*d with day ; 

O thou, «f all the chwuH dhoir. 

Best skill’d to wake tho lyw. 

AtidchauuttheaoB^tHyi; ^ 

By him, who, uuclat hi* Country's tear 
IJndaunted, beard warm Ffkrhdship’a fear 
And stnll’d at racks and death ; 

By Persia's turhan’d liarocs bold, 

ByaU the Mpartan clnefaof old, 

T^iut bow'd thy shruio hcneath 

By holy Virtue’s vestal Damo. 

By JaursllM Honour’s splendid name 
And cheek hedimplod Love, 

O lift ftijui thy mn|nstic heAd 
• The voll that, o'er it s trasses spread, 

■'• ^ fhiry Ungers vrovay.'’-*-; 


'TAelr lovely si stern nil ;' 

; BhxipUcity, with lilidn ptswu, 

And Innocence, untaught to frown 
Ahd Peace that l»»ve* the vale. 

' that usurps thy day, 

Atf& casta upon Its bfouiish’d ray 
The poiMrn qf his tongue 
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COWFER'S TASK. 


Ait Dim, who Ipug in thicket* am) in brakes 
Entangled, wind* Jinw thin way and now that 
Mis (Inviuiw course uncertain, socking home ; 

Or, having long in miry ways been toil’*! 

Anti sore discomfited , from alough lo dmi^lt 
Plunging, and half despairing of* escape ; 

If chance at lougth lie find tv grtwn sward smooth 
And faithftil to the foot. Ills spirit*- rise, 

Me chomp* brisk his etir-erecting steed. 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease ; 

So 1, designing other themes, and cull'd 
To adorn the Sqfa with culogium due, 

To tell its slumbers and to paint its dreams. 

Have, rambled wide, in country', city, scat 
Of academic fame (howe'er deserv’d) , 

Long held, and scarcely disengaged at Inst. 

But now with pleasant pace w cleanlier road 
1 mean to tread t 1 feel my self nt large. 
Courageous, ami refresh'd for future toil. 

If toil await rue, or if danger* new. 

Since pulpits fail, mid Moulding boards reflect. 
M*»t pari uu empty, tiieileclnol sound, 

What chalice that 1 to fame so little known. 

Nor conversant with men or manners milch. 
Should speak to purpose, or with better hope 
Crack the satiric thong ? Twero wiser lav 
For me enamour'd of sequester'd rcmhs, 

And charm'd with niful beauty, t«» repttse. 

When* chance may throw me, ln-ne»tb elm or vine 

My languid limbs, when eunmer sears the plums, 

Or when rough winter rage*, on the soft 

And shelter'd sofa, while the nitrous air 

Feeds a blue flume, and makes a cheerful licurth . 

There u.n disturb'd bv Folly , um! npprixrJ 

Mow gn-ut the danger of disturbing her, 

To muse in silence, or, ut least, confine 
Remarks, that gall so many, to the few 
My partners in retreat. Disgust iinu rnlM 
Is oft-times proof of wisdom, w hen the fault 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond owr reach, 

Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise, that bast survived tin* fall ! 

T hough few now taste thee, untmpnir’d and pure. 
Or tasting long enjoy thee! too infirm, 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Untuix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect. 

Or temper, shads iuto tby crystal cup 
Thou art. th»- nurse of Virtue, in tliine uruo 
fiihe RtniloS, appearing, as in truth she it*, 
Hcav’n-horn, and deatined to the skies again. 
Thou art not known where (Measure is adored, 
That reeling goddess with the zonrirss waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support i 
For th«»u art meek and constant., hating change, 
Aud finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joy s that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsaking thee. What shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ! 

’ ’t ill prostitution elbows us aside 
In *11 our crowded sweets ; and senates seem 
Convened for purposes of empire less. 

Than to release the adul.t'ress from her bond. 

The adult rcas ! what n theme for angry verse 1 
What pwrnimtwn to the indignant heart, 

That feels for injured love ! but I disdain 
The nauseous task to paint her art she is. 

Cruel, abandon'd, glorying in her shame ! 

No let her pass, nnd charioted dong 
in guilty splendour, shako the public way* ; 


The frequency of crimes has wash’d them white. 
And Tcrii 1 of mine shall never brand the wretch, 
Whom matron* now of character uunoireb'd, 

And chaste themselves ar^not ashamed to own. 
Virtue and vice hnd boundaries in old time. 

Not to he pass'd i and she, that had renounced 
Her sex’s honour, was renounced herself 
By all that prized it; not for prudery's sake, 

But: dignity's, resentful of the wrong, 

'Twaw hard perhaps on here and there u waif. 
Desirous to return, and not received s 
But '(was a wholesome rigour in the main, 

Aud taught Che unhleumh'd to preserve with can- 
That parity, whose l«o whi loss of all. 

Mbii too were nice in honour in those days. 

And judged offenders well. Then lie that sharp'd, 
Aud pocketed a prize by fraud obtain'd, 

VVum mark'd and shunn’d as odious, lie that sold 
Mis country, or was slack when she required 
Mi* every nerve in action and at stretch, 

Fnid with the blood that lie bad basely spared. 

The price of lit* default. Hut now - y es, now 
W e are become an candid and «n fair. 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 
In Christian charity, {good n at tired age!) 

That they an* safe, sinners of either sox, { bred, 
Traiisgres* wliar laws they may. Well dress'd, well 
Well cquipuged l* tiekrt good enough 
To pass u* readily through every door. 

Hypocrisy', detest her n* we may 

(And no man a barred ever wronged her et), 

May claim this merit still— that she admit* 

The worth of what she mimics with such care. 

Ami thus gives virtue indirect applause ; 

But she has burnt her mask, not needed here. 
Where vice lias such allowance, chat her shifts 
And specious wmlilaum have lost, their use. 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
i l.oiig since. With many an arrow deep infix'd 
My panting sole was charged, when I withdrew 
• To seek a tranquil death in distant shades, 
i There was I found by one who had himself 
Been burr by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in hi* hands and feet the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts. 

Ho drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live, 
.Since then, with few associates," in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partner* of the peopled scene ; 

With few associate*, and not wishing more. 

* ((ere much 1 ruminate, as touch I may, 

JA ith other views of men and manner* now 
j Than oner, and other* of a life to come. 

I see, that all are wanderers, gone astray 
Each ill hi* own delusions ; they are loin 
lu chance of fanned happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after uruHiu ensues ; 

And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
v Aud still arc disappointed. Kings the world 
With the vuin stir. I sum up half mankind. 

And mid two-thirds of the remaining half. 

And find the total of their hopes nnd fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly. 

That spread* hi* motley wings in the rye of noon. 
To sport their season, and bo seen no more. 

The real are sober dreamer* grave and wise. 

And pregnant -with disen vernal new and rare. 

Some write a narrative of wars, and ffcats 
Of heroes little known ; and. call the. taut 
■; A history t describe, the man, of wlioin 
| Hi* own coeval* took bat little, note. 

| And paint his person, chariyter nnd views, 

J A« they' had known him from hi* mother's womb. 
They disco tangle from the puzzled skein. 
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It w*s an averting cirrutnstaace, that 
on the morning of the day of har hux- 
hand 1 * funeral, Mrs. Iturmiwmi ttuilrT- 
groing the pains of labour, and that, 
during the solemn aenrtee wo have just 
been describing, the posthumous son 
of oUr jjoot wM oorii, This. lufguV boy, 
wlio reoeir<c«l the name of Maxwell, was 
uni destined to a long Hie, Me ban 
already become an Inhabitant of t.h« 
same grave with hio celebrated fstli or. 
The four other children of our pout, 
all sons (the eldest at that timu shout 
ten years of agol yet survive, snti ylvf 
every promise of prudence and virtue 
that rati he eapeeted from their tender 
years. They remain under the care of 
their ttHcctitiuatc mother lit Dumfries, 
and are enjoying 1 the means of educa- 
tion whh h the excellent school* of 
that town afford i the teachers nf which, 
in their conduct to the children of 
Burns, do themselves great honour. 
On thin ucculon, the name of Mr. 
Whyte deserves to he particularly men- 
tioned, himself a poet as well as a uu ill 
(il science. 

Hums died in great poverty ; hut the 
in depend cnee of his spirit, aiid the ct- 
emplarv prudence of his wife, had pre- 
served him from dvt»t H e bad received 
from his poems a clear profit of nhout 
nine hundred pounds. Of this sum, 
the parr expended on his library (which 
wus far frOu» exteiiaive) and In tnohum- 
hie furniture of his house, remained ; 
and obligations wcXe found for two 
hundred pounds advanced by him to 
the assistance of those to whom he was 
united by the ties of blood, ami still 
more by t hose of esteem and affection. 
When it is considered, that his n- 
pence* in Edinburgh, and on his various 
journeys, could not be iuconidderftbie s 
that his agricultural undertaking was 
unsuccessful i that h.is ihoiune from the 
Excise was for some time as low as 
fifty, and never rose to above seventy 
pounds a year i that his family was 
large, and bln spirit Ilhug-al- -no one 
will be surprised that his circumstances 
were go poor, or that, as Ills health de- 
cayed, hut proud and reeling heart sunk 
under the secret consciousness of In- 
digence, and the apprehensions of ab- 
solute want. Yet poverty npvcr hem 
the spirit of Burns to any pecuniary 
meanness. Neither chicanery hot sor- 
dtdn.es* ever appeared In His conduct, 
lie carried his disregard of money to 
a b tameable excess. Even in the midst 
nf distress he bore himself loftily to 
the world, and received with a jealous 
reluctance every offer of friendly os- 
sl stance. His printed poems Had, pro- 
cured him great celebrity, and ft Just 


and fair recompense for the latter 
offsprings of HJs pen might Have pro-, 
d need him <u>n«id«rabU* .emolument. 
In the year the Editor of a Ixm* 
don newspaper, high In its character 
for literature, ajtd independence of 
sentiment, n>adr ■ proposal to Ww that 
lie should furnish them, once a week, 
with an article frit ibelr jaietlcal de- 
partment, and receive from them a 
recompense of fifty two guineas per 
annum ; an offer which toe pride of 
genius disdained to accept. Yet he 
had for several years furnished, and 
was »t that time furnishing, the Mu-, 
ttruin of J Oho Hon with hie beautiful 
lyric*, without fee Or reward, and was 
obstinately refusing all recompense for 
his assistance ip tl»v greater work of 
Mr. ThtHusiMi, which the justice and 
generosity of that gentleman wusprWBS- 
knu: upon him. 

The sense of hit poverty, and o< 
the approaching dlstrcH* of his Infant 
family pressed heavily on Hums as he 
lay nu the bed of death. Yet lie al- 
luded to his IvidigenL'c, at times, -with 
something approaching to hla wonted 

f aiety. ■ What iiuniuCHa.'Vsaid he to 

hr- Maxwell, who attended him with 
the utmost seal, •* bus a physician to 
waste his time on me '( 1 sin a poor 

pigeon, not worth plucking. Ala* 1 1 
nave uot feathers enough upon me to 
carry me to ray grave. ’* And when his 
reason wu« lost 'In delirium, Ills idea* 
riui in the name melancholy train j the 
horrors ivf a jtd) were continually pjre- 
soot to his troubled Inmgioatkon, and 
produced the moat affecting exclama- 
tions. 

As for some months previous to his 
death he had been incapable of the 
duties of his office, Bums Had Imagined 
that his salary was reduced ouc half, 
un Is usual In kuuh cases. Tine Board, 
however, to their honour, continued 
hla full emolument* ; and Sir. Graham 
of Flutra, Hearing of his illness, though 
unacquainted with lt« dangerous na- 
ture, made an offer of his assistance 
towards procuring him the moans of 
iireservinghis health. Whatever might 
he the faults of Burns, Ingratitude was 
^not of the number. Amongst his manu- 
script*, various proofs arc found of the 
segue lie entertained of Mr. (rm ham’s 
friendship, which delicacy towards that 
gentleman has Induced us to suppress ; 
and ou the last occasion there, is no 
doubt that Ills heart overflowed to 
wards hina, though ho had no longer 
t he power of expressing Hla feelings. 

On the death, of Burn*, the Inhahl- 
tnrit.a of Mam fries and Its neighbour- 
hood opened ft subscription Tor the 
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COWFISH'S POEMS. 
CHARITY. 


Goil r working ever on a social plan, 

By viiriduK tics ut Inches man to man : 

Ilf uuulc at first, though free and uncoil timed. 

One wan tlif* common father of the kind ; 

Tlmt every tribe, though placed a* he wca br*l. 
Where non* or deMirt* part them from tin* vest. 
Differ) UK in language, manners, or in face, 

Alight feel tKrmsrlvrn allied to nil the race. 

When Cook— -lamented, ami wlLb tear* hw .pint 
As ever initialed with heroic dust — 

Steer'd limnin'* oak into a world unknown, 

Ami in his country's a lory Rough t lii* own. 
Where’er lie round man to nature true, 

'flip rights of muu were warred in. liis view ; 
lie soothed with gifts, and greeted with a smile. 
The simple native of the ncw-l'otuul isle; 

III* spurn’d the wretch, that slighted or withstood 
The tender argument of kindred hlood, 

Nor would endure, that any should control 
Ills freeborn brethren of the southern pole. 

lint though some nobler minds u law respect. 
That none shall with impunity neglect, 

In baser souls unnumbered evils meet, 

To thwart it** in due rice, and its end defeat. 

■While Cook is. loved for savage lives lie saved, 

See Corley, odious for a world enslaved ! 

Where want thou then, sweet Charity i w here then. 
Thou tutelary friend of helpless men? 

Wast thou in monkish cells, and nunneries found. 
Or building hospitals on English ground r 
No. Mammon liiAfcc» the world his legatee 
Through fear, not love ; and Heaven abhors the fee 
Wherever found fund all in cm need thy c-are), 

Nor nge nor infancy could dud t hee there. 

The hand, that slew till it could slay no more, 

Wa» glued to the sword-hilt with Indian gore. 
Their prince, as justly seared on his throne 
As vain imperml Philip on his own. 

Trick'd out of nil his royalty by art, 

That stripp'd him bare, and broke his honest heart. 
Died by the sentence of a shaven priest , 

For scorning what, they taught him to detest. 

How dark the veil that intercepts the blase 
Of Heaven's mysterious purposes and ways ! 
dud stood not, though he seem'd to stand, aloof; 
And at this hour the conqueror feels the proof: 

The wreath he won drew down an Instant curse, 
The fretting plague 1* in the public purse. 

The canker'd spoil corrodes the pining state, 
Starv'd by that indolence their mines create. 

Oh could their ancient Incas rise again. 

How would they take up lame I'm taunting strain ! 
Art thou too fallen, Iberia ? Du we see 
The robber and tl»e murderer weak as we? 

Then, that hast wasted earth, and dared despise. 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies. 

Thy pomp Is in the grave, r by glory Jaid 
Low in the pits thine avarice lias made. 

We conic with joy from our eternal rest, 

To sec the oppressor in his turn oppress’d. 

Art thon the God, the thunder of whose hand 
Roll’d over all our desolate land, 

Shook principalities and. kingdoms down. 

And made the mountains tremble at his frown ? 
The sword shall tight upon thy boasted powers, 
And waste: them, ns thy sword has wasted ours. 

Tis thus Omnljiotenee Uia law fu lfil*, 

And Vengeance executes what. Justice wills. 


Aguiu — the band of commerce was design'd 
To associate all the branrlirfh of mankind; 

And if a boundless plenty be the robe. 

Trade Is the golden girdle of the globe, 
j Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
j God opens fruit fuf nature's various scenes 
j Each climate needs what other clime* produce. 
Anil offers something to the general use; 

; No land but listens to t he common call. 

And in return receives supply from all. 

[ This genial intercourse, and mutual aid, 

Cheers what wen* else an universal shade, 

| falls Nature from her ivy-mantled den, 
i And softens human rock- work into men. 
j Ingenious Art, with her expressive Facc, 
j Steps forth to fashion and refine the race; 
j Not only tills Necessity’s demand, 

| llut overcharges her capacious hand ; 

} Capricious Taste itself can crave no more, 

* Thun slip supplies from her abounding store; 

| -She strikes out all that luxury can «*k. 

And gains new vigour at her endless task, 
j Here is the spacious arch, the shapely spire. 

The painter's pencil, and the poet's lyre; 

| From her the runvna borrow* tight and shade, 

And verse, more last ing, lilies tlinr never fade, 
j She guides the linger oVr the. dancing keys, 

! Gives difficulty all Die grace uf ease. 

And pours u torrent of sweet notes around, 

• bust ns the thirsting ear can drink the sound. 

The ve are tlic* gilts of Art, and Art thriven most 
Where commerce ha* enrich’d the busy coast ; 
lie catches all improvements in his flight, 
j Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s night, 
i Imports what ot her?, have invented well, 
i And stirs his own to match them, or excel. 

’Tin thus reciprocating, each with each, 

' A Iternately the net ions learn ami teach ; 

While l’rovldcnrc enjoin* to every soul 
An union with the vast terraqueous whole. 

Heaven speed the. canvas, gallantly unfurl’d 
To Furnish and accommodate a world. 

To give the pole the produce of the sun, 

Anil knit the unsocial climates into one.— 

Soft air* anil gentle heaving* of the wave 
Impel tlu* fleet, whose errand is to stive. 

To succour wasted regions, and replace 
Ig The smile of Opulence in Sorrow’s face.-- 
Let. nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 

\ Jhipcde the bark, that plough* the deep serene, 
f'luirged with u freight transcending In its worth 
! The gems of India, Nature’s rarest birth, 

Thnt flies, like Gabriel on his Lord’s command*, 

A herald of God's love to pagan lands. 

But «h ! what wish can prosier, or wlmt prayer, 
For merchant* rise in cargoes of despair, 

Who drive a loathsome traffic, gunge, and span, 
And buy fbe muscle* and the bones of man ! 
i The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 

1 All bond* of. nature In that moment end; 
j And each endure*, while yet He draw* bis breat h, 
j A stroke an fatal as the scythe of Death. 

: The sable warrior, frantic with regrot 
j Of her lie loves, and never can forgot, 
j Loses in tears t he fi»r-vrrt*di*i£ shore, 

' Hut not the thought that thej must meet no mure: 
J Depriv’d of her and freedom at a blow, 

| lVh«’ haw he left that he can yet forego ? 
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ScinU, a cruel robber, who lit'*! men to the | 
boughs of trees which he had forcibly brought 1 
together, and, by immediately loosing them, 
their limbs were in an in smut torn from their { 
bodies. ' 

St-ipio, the name of h celebrated family at 
Rome. who nbtalued the hl|(hciit honours in 
live republic. The most 1 linn tnou« urcrc--l. 
Sccuu* Seipio, suruamed Ashot; he was father j 
of I'ubliutH aiul Ccnus HHpio, Tubliu*, in the ' 
fattgifiiuuiK of the second Panic war, was sent 
with an army to .Spain to oppose Annilm], by 
wliuni lie w n» conquered near the Ticimis, and j 
would have hint his life, had not his son, who i 
was afterwards called A fricanus, courageously ! 
defended him. li e again Passed into Spain, 
and ani iumI some memorable vict ories over the I 
Carthaginians. 1.1 is brother Cnetis shared the J 
supremo command xvitb him; but thejr coiili- 
denoo proved their min. They separated their 
armies - and, soon afterwords, Publius was 
furiously attacked by the two Asiiriibals arid 
Mateo, Who nnnruanded the Cart liogi Ilian 
forces. The Romans were rut to pieces, and 
their rnuiiuamUtr left dead ou the held. I 
Flushed with this success, the Carthaginians 
immediately inarched against C liens, whom 
the revolt of iHMKK) t'elMberians htul weakened 
and alarmed. The general, who whs already 
apprised of his brother’s death, secured an [ 
eminence. where he was anon surrounded on 
all sides. After desperate nets of valour, he. 
was also defeated, and left amongst the slain. 

2 . Publius Cornelius, snrnamed Afro-anus, 

v ia sou of Publius Seipio, who was killed in 
Spain, lie first distinguished himself at the 
battle of*Ticiims, where be saved his father's 
life by deeds of unexampled valour and bold- 
nesR. In bis 21 st yttor, he was made an edile ; 
an honourable office, and never given but to 
such as had reached their 27 * h year Some 
time afterwards, the Romans were alarmed by 
the intelligence that. the commanders of tlmir 
forces in Spain, Publius and t Incus Seipio, 
inul bren Khiiftlitcml; ami young Seipio was 
immediately appointed to avenge the death 
of bis father and uncle., and to vindicate the 
military honour of the republic. t.’onielius 
Siam proved bow qualified he was to be at the 
head of an army i the various nations of Spain 
were conquered ; in four years, the Cartha- 
ginians were banished from that part of the 
continent, and the whole province became 
tributary to Home. After these wtgunl vie- j 
lories, .Seipio was recalled to Koine, which ' 
still tremhied at the continual alarms or Auui- ! 
hal. who was then at her (rates. [Stic PwmVum I 
Hrtlur*.,] The battle of Zun n was decisive of > 
the fate of Carthage; and the conqueror re- P 
turned to Home, w here he was received w ith 
most unbounded unpiuu&o, honoured with n 
triumph, and diguihed by the appellation of 
Afrit-anus. He afterw imls, in the capacity of 
lieutenant, accmn pnuied bis brother to Anthv , 
eh us, king 1 of Syria. In this expedition his 
arms were attended with his usual success, 
and the Asiatic monarch submitted *<> the 
conditions of the conquerors. At his return 1 
to Home, Cato, his inveterate rival, raised i 
seditions against, him; and the PetllH, two 1 
tribunes of the people, accused him of extor- ; 
turn In the provinces of Asia, and of living in I 
an indolent aud luxurious manner. Seipio I 
condescended to answer his calumniators ; 
the tirst day was occupied in hearing the dif- j 
ferent charges; but, when lie again appeared 


on the second day, he interrupted liis Judges, 
and exclaimed, "Tribunes ami fellow iTtitenr, 
on thin day, t his verj* day, did I conquer Anui- 
bal aud the Carthaginians. Come, therefore, 
with ulc. Romans; let us go to the capital, 
aud there return our t hanks to the immortal 
gods for the victories which have attended our 
arms/' These words bud an electric effect : 
the tribes and all (lie assembly followed Sci- 
pio, the court was deserted, and the tribunes 
were left alone in the sent of judgment. Yet, 
when this memorable day was forgotten, AfVi- 
camu* whs a third time summoned to appear; 
but lie had lied from the impending storm, to 
his country house at LJternmn. Some time 
afterwards, Seipio died, in his -Will year; ami 
*o grt-ul an aversion did he express, ‘as he ex- 
pired, lor the depravity of his countrymen, 
and the ingratitude of their senators, that he 
de* i red his hones mighr not be conveyed to 
Home They were accordingly inlmiuut-ed at 
Liternum; and Ida wife, /ftmilia, raised a 

itmtiRolcuiii, ami placed 14*011 it his statue. ■ 

If. hurim# L'ornriilts Seipin was brother to Afri 
camis, and accompanied him in liis expeditions 
to Spain and Africa. He was rewarded with 
the consulship for his services to the state, 
and. after the defeat of Aiitioclms, king of 
SyriH, s urn anted Asiarieu*. After the death 
or Africa ti us, 4 "atO and the two IV-tllli. Ida 
devoted favourites, and the Inveterate encuiieH 
of the family of the Seipio*, turned their fhry 
h gui u *t Asinticns, whom they charged with 
having received Mum pounds’ weight of gold, 
and -ton of silver, from the ntouiiirii against 
whom, in the name of the Roman ( ample, they 
were enjoined to make war. Seipio w as eo»i- 
demned, and ordered to pay an immense line, 
as w ere also his two lieutenants and hi* Niue*, 
tor, who were Included in the charge. Nome 
time afterwards, he was appointed to settle 
the disputes bi>tw ecu kumt-in-.s and SHeiicus; 
and, at his return, the Homans ashamed of 
their severity towards him, rewarded his merit 
with such unernmnon liberality, that- Asiaticus 
was enabled hi celebrate games in honour of 
his victory over Aur.inchus, for ten successive 

days, nt his own expense. - 4 . fVasMvt Snpio 

was son of incus Seipio. and cousin hi Seipio 
A fricanus. He obtainea tbc consulship after 
llu* death of bis cousin ; In which honourable 
otlicf he conquered the RoSi, and gained a 
triumph. He was also sucoesstYil in an ex 
pedition which he undertook, to Spain. Ns- 
sica also distinguished himself by the active 
part he took in confuting tlve accusations 
(urninst the t wo Seipio*.. Afrieaims and Asia 

tleus. 6. TubH*M /Kmitiunu*, son of Taolus, 

the iHinuueror of Perseus, was adopted bv the 
son of Seipio African us. He received the 

same surname as his grandfaltier, and whs 
called Afrieanus the Y ounger, on account of 
his victories over Carthage. .Tlmilmiiu* first 
appeared in the Homan armies under his fa- 
ther, and afterward* distinguished himself as 
a legionary tribune In the Sjwmish provinces, 
lie passed into Africa to demand a reinforce- 
ment ftrmn king Mushmsa, the ally of Rome; 
and was a spectator of the long and bloody 
battle fought between that monarch and the 
Carthaginian*, and which produced the third 
Tunic war. Shortly afterward*. AC mi burnt* 
was made edile, and next appointed consul, 
though under the age required for that innior- 
tant office. The surname he had received 
from Ins grandfather be was doomed lawfully 
• 
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Inhuman'iiy, ». cruelty, savagenei**. 
jnhti'nuinly, ml. cruelty, barbarously. 
Inhu'nrate, luhii'me, v. a. U> burv; inter, 
tnhama'tlwn, 4. a burying j sepnllnro 
lujtt'i «. ». to throw in iirapt diet l«. 
Ihjic'tion, a. the xcl ot injecting 
Inimical, «. hostile, adverse, unkind. 
Iniin'iLable, ». above imitation. 

Iiiun'iialtiy, rt«f. very tiunJlnully. 
lulq 'uitnnn, a. unjust, wicked, sinful. 

Iniq uity, a. injustice, aivlunliiMt, «>n. 

Init ial, u. placed at. the beginning, 
lnit'inw, v. «. u> Ktlniit, to instruct. 
Inuia'ttou, a. the. art nf admitting a person 
into auy order or faculty. 

Init'iatory, 0. nitrudiictory- 
Injudic ial. «. hot- according ro law. 
lniudio’ious, M. void of Judgment, 

1 ujuri'cl iun, i, a comuiiuil, a precept. 

In 'jure. r. a. to wrong, to hurt Unjustly, 
lujtirftiuu, «... unjust, hurtful, dctmcnvi. 
In jury, s. mischief, owirjuge. annoyance. 
Inhmt'ics, *. n nfsttr dealing, iniquity. 

Ink, a. a black liquid for writing, 6tc. 
ln'kle, ». A kiu*J of narrow filial, a tape. 

In kling, a. m hint, a whisper. 

In'ky, «. black a« ink. resembling Ink. 
Iit'liind, 0 . remote from the ■«*, Interior, 
lulup'iduui, v. it. to turn to stone. 

Jnl»w‘ v. u. to clear of outlawry. 

Inlay’, t>. «. to variegate wood, fire. 

Id l«i, a, an entrance, a pnsaue into. 

In'ty, «rt. internally, secretly. In the heart. 
In 'main, #, a lodgor, mi indwtdler, 
lii'moat. iii'utmmrt, «. dsepesi within, 

Ian, it. a house ut *utorr»UiH«ni for travel. 

lent, <t college for etudante, Htv. 

Inna ta, o. inborn, ingeneral*, natural, 
lnnsvigahlo, « wot navigable. 
lit 1 tier, «. interior, more inward, 
inn’ hold er. Inn keeper, a. one who lieeps a 
house of (tnMurtainmeat for travallor*. 
In'iioi’Cnce, a, purity, simplicity. 

Innocent. u. puns, harmless, innoxious. 
Innocently, tul without guilt, harmlessly, 
tiynoc’uoua, *. harmless Ui effects. 

In novate, r. it. to introduce novelties, 
inamt'tHin, a. i»irndo«ii«n ot nsnity. 
lti/novutor, r. who introduces novelties, 
lniitia'iows, a. vot feitnlnl, harmlcas- 
Inunen'do, a. an nliliqua hint. 
Innu'maraVlti, 0. not to he Numbered, 
luobsarv’abie, a. unworthy of observation. 
Innc'ulate, », a. U» prnpogate by insertion . 
Innopnla'tlon, a. grafting iu the bud •me- 
thod rtf giving the smail-pok, by Inffttiog 
matter into the vein#, 
lint' damns, u. having nn scent. • 

Inoffensive, m. harmless, innocent, 
lnotfeu’tfrwty, ad. iitnoeenUy, hartaleuslv. 
Inap’lnatm. a. not sapneted, sudden. 
Inojcporta ne, a, awsaasonabU. 

Inur'diuote, a. irregular, disorderly, 

I a orgait’iuaJ, 0. without proper organs, 
luos'culste e. 0. to nulea by coni Act. 
Inosculation, t. a nuioti ; a kiss. 
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ln'qussi, a, a Judicial inquiry. 

Inqni 'etude, *. u non* Inass, disquiet. 

Juqui'tinis, r. u. to pollute, corrupt, defile, 
lnquiou'tion, *. a pollution, a romtpttnu, 

Imini're, p. 0. to **k about, to seek nut. 

InquiVy, a. an. aiUMiinaiiou, » search, 
luqnivii 'ion, ?. a judicial inquiry ; a court 
in S u*l 11, fisc., to detect heresy . 

Inquis'itfve, tt. prying, curious, kr. 

InqnVu’itar, f. * .Irtd^r nf the iuquisuiqn. 
in'rcviul, «. mi IncnnVrtrt, a sudden In vast on. 

Ihsaln'hriviw. «■ ii/ib<i»Uhy ( bud. 

In van 'able, a. Incurable, irremediable. 

Inaa’ne, 0 mud, making mad. 

Ina'u«s«ti, Itnuu’ity, a. madness, 

Insu’tiAlile, Insatiate, 0. not to be uufis/imi. 
instoivl K tiiiH, a. an unsatisfied state, 

Insat'nrabln, n, that Cautiut be glutted, 

Inecri’hr, c, u to write upon ( to dedicate. 
iBMrip'ijiiii, a. a lumt ur character, writ- 
ten or engraved uunu any thing. 

[user ip ’five, «. hearing inmipliaa, 

Iwttcro'i.vhlc. e. unsearchable, hidden. 

Inseul’p, c- II ut engrave, to cut on. 

Inaenl'ptare, *. any thing rngenvad. 

Innea'Tii, t» u. to mark by s mun or scir. 

In Meet, *. * vnuilt cresping or dying *u). 
nrtiU. 

I nsec' lion, e. the act of cutting into, 
losbrn're, *, not secure, not sale, 
liisecu’rity, c. itnsafety, hazard, danger. 

IiuMru'surr, n. stupid, wanting thought. 

Insertsihil ity, a. tispidiiy, torpor. 

Insen ailiie, e void til sens*, i 111 perceptible. 

1 11 sop ’arable, 11 ■ not m be. disjointed. 

Inaep'arahly, mi. with indissolubtu union,. 
inser't, a. 0- to place among other thing*. 

Instr'tion, ». the act of inserting. 

Inver’visni, <4. conducive in some end. 

Inship . v. e. to shut ur slow in a ship. 

Inshn'uei e. a. to enclusd in s shrine. 

InslccH’Uun, *. ths act «f drying in. 

In'sido, a. die inward or l u ter nil part. 

Insvd'tous, ». treacherous, sly, deceitful. 

Insid iously, mi. trcAcheronsly. silly. 

Insid iousness, s. erthistm, Aseeit- 
In ’sight, ,t. an inspection: a deep view. 

/nstff'uittj a, murks «f aftos er honour. 

Insignificance, r- want vf manning. 

Insigrtiricuni, e. ttmiaportant, trifling. 

Insides 're, ti. not hearty, unfaithful. 

I nalncer’ity, f- disaimulatipn, want of truth 
tnilh'ar, v. a. !<■ strengtheu, to confirm. 

Iiuih'uant, u able to gain favour. 

J usin' ti ate, r. e, to hint artfully, to wheedle, 
laatnua’tion, a. the act ef inunuating. 
insip'id, e. Without taste flai, dull. 

Insipid ity, a. want of casts or spirit. 
iMsip'ience, a, iiUiuesa, foolishness. 

Insis't, r. h. to (Kbtdut iu, to urge, 
luafst ent, 0. standing ot rusting upon, 
lnsit'lenoy, *- an exemption from thirst. 

IrniMon, ». the net rtf tngraftiua, a graft, 
los itivs. e. grafted ; not natural. 

Insna're, «*. 0. to entrap, to inveigle. 

Insobriety, t. drunken nsee, irttemper.-ince. 








PICA SAXON. 

FojiSy me Sync'S betjie. giy lop rpa SyncS. p»c 
pe eac pum bee. Sa pe mbbeSypperta pen eallum 
* monnum to pitanne. f pe ]?a on Saet geSeobe pen- 
bea ]>e pe ealle gecnapan mae 5 en. ^ zebon rpa pe 
ppiSe eaSe magon mib Bober pultume. zip »e ba 
ptilneppe habbaS. Saette eal po 310311S pe nu ir 
on An^el kynne pjuopa monna. }>ajva be ba rpeba 
ha&bben f hie Stem bepeolan maegen. pen to Icon 
minga oSpaepte. pa lipile J?e hi to nanpve oSeppe 

SMALL PICA SAXON 

* e i byn< 3 W- H, P rpa byncS. pe. eac 

j um bee. Sa pe mbbeSyppejta pen eallum monnum : co m- 
canne. f pe Jm cm Saet: jeSeobe penben pe pe ealle zecnawm 
maejen. j jebon ppa j><* jprSe eaSe majtm mib Bober pul- 
eume. pppe pa jrilnejje habbaS. Saette eal po tiotuS pe 
nu y 011 Anjel kynne puojia monna. papa be ha rpeba 

oSrir^ \ ] T f®, m Weolau maejen. pen to leopnun 5 a 
Spejtt. pa bpile pe In to nanjie oSejme note ne maezen. 
oS Sone jajtpc f tue pel cunnen Cn^lipc jeppic ajueban. 

LONG PRIMER. SAXON. 

FopSy me byncS beepe. *ip top rf»» bJmeS. pest pe eac pum bee. 
a ]>e nybbeSyiipepta pen eallum monnum co picanne. f pe ba on 
Saet jeSeobe penben }>e pe ealle jecnapun maezen. lebon rpa pe 
ma * on mib liobep pulcume. ? ip pe ]>a rtilne rr e habbaS 

P 1 V lr : m k P me Fiuopa monna. papa 

} e pa ppeba haebben f bie Saem bepeolan niaejen. pen co leon- 

numa oSpaepce pa hpile pe hi co nanpe oSeppe noce ne maezen. 

monrlssinVr I hl ® P el cunnen enjlipc jeppic apaeban. Laepe 
mon piofian pupSup Lseben jeSeobe pa pe mon pupSop laeiian pille 
~J to hieppan habe bon pille. Da ic pa jemunbe hu pio la Laeben 

BREVIER, SAXON. 

o? ,e *' 8v '°P n»a Sync*. Ner pe ear puu bee. Sa p« 
monnum to riranne. P ,ye p tt on W. S eSeobe 
t U i m® S en. ■) S**b onjjpa P e rpi«e e»!5e mason nnb 

on ■Si«n U ™*’ ^ V* J 1 * 1 irilnerpe habbaS. Stereo eal po sioRu’S pe nu ir 
ky«» e rpiopa monna. papa pe p* rpeba htebben P hie 8mm be. 

le ° imUnS “ fN* 6 *» Pe hi t* nanj.e o«eppe 
?2L , w B ^®2( Fhrc P hie pel cunnen enshpc Reppie apeeban. 

eUl^t^ on Lnben SeSeobe p« |»e mon pupSop' laspan 

«" »“ »« ^munbe hu r.o h£.xJm> - 

S eSeobep «yfum o«pealIen pasp seonb Vnsel kynne. ^ tfeab monese cu- 


V. *t J. FIOGJNS. 0 





ENGLISH GREEK, #q. 2. 

XO rig eoS* T\7i<riKapdios‘ •crrpoepr) 0 

&€&p, oras raS" kiriyaprf', 
tL ? ov crwatTKaXa kclkols 
reoicrt, 8t\a ye Aio<r ; 6 8' eiriKorais det 
Oepevos dyvafJL7rrov vdov 
8dp.va.Tcu ovpavlav 
yevvav' ovSe AiJ- 

£et irplv av rj Kopetrr} Heap , rj iraXapa tipi 

ABTAEZHGIK AMNSOIIP2TYXQ 

SMALL PICA GREEK, No. 2. 

HN St avdpoirros iic t£>v $apicrai£t>v, Nitcobrjpas ovopa aintp 
uprywv rmv 'IovSaltov. Olios f/Xffe it pits rhv ’Irjaovv vvktos 
/ cat etirev airri 3 - 'Pa{3f3l , oiZapev on dirb @eov eXr/\vOas 
8i8der/ca\of oySely 7 dtp ravra ra enjpeia Svvarai iroteiv a <ri> 
iroiels, ecbv prj fj 6 Geos per airrov. Aire/cpi&rf 6 ’leer out, 
/ cal etirev ainqv A pfjv drjv \eyco croi, eiiv p>) ns- yevvrjdg 
civtodev, ov hvvarai lbt.lv rrjv 0curiXe(av rov Oeov. Aeyei 
irpbs airrov 6 Ni/eoBr/pos- lias Svvarat avOpoyjros yewr)0i}vai 
yepeov tbv ; p0\ Svvarcu els ttjv KoiXiav rrjs pnjrpbs avrov Sevr 

ABrAEZHOIKAMNEOnPSTr$X¥f 2 

ABrdEZH^IKAMNSOltPSTT^X^n 

BOURGEOIS, GREEK. 

HN fle av$(Hi>7roc eK rmv 0afiwraimp, N tKodrjpiOs uvofxa avrtp, dp^mv rmv 
'lo vStttmv, Ovros rj\$e mods rov 'Itfcrovp Micros, Kal elnev abrep' 'Paftfii 
oiAaptev &ri aird <r*€ 0 $ iXtjAv&as dtftdcrKaXas' ovdctc yap ravra rd ay/meia 
di )vwrm noetv A erv irmets, idv p-rj rj 6 Hfos? ft €r avrov, AtreKpiOrf 6 
'irjcrovs, Kal etrrev avrtp' Apcv dpimXty <u <r<u, edv fxij rt s yevvrjOrj dvmOev, 
ov Svvarcu Id tip rr)V jiacriketav rov ftrov. At yet trpds avrov 6 N ucvdrfpos’ 
tl&s AvParcu jlv&pwtros yevvtfStu ydpmv &>v ; pr) dvvarai els ri)u KoiXtav 
Ttys fJttfrpds avrov Set Wepop clcrik^eiv, ku t ycvvqOfjvm ; *A treitpWt} 6 'Irjcrnvs* 
Apr)* dpi^v Xtym cnot, edv ftij f is yetn n)6f) ij v&aray #eal tlveCparos, ov Sv 

ABrAKZHerKAMN^onpstY^x^a 

BREVIER GREEK, No. 2. 

&A£| p4v, 3d &vBp*s Adrivcuoiy rads, y4yavres tincavras ir bpfoy pijre trpibr 
pap tr otetb$ai \6yav fifa* itpbs &AA* % fMj&troy ttcarof 4fye*ro f rovr' air 

tHpcdvevQcu. &A AftJt re Kal wtpl ttotv&v Wpcr/fxdruiv Kal fxcytxA&v bfx&v ftovMva 
tpkmv, Si mtwr rd fpiAAwretK*#, rd $4 rj Tin i^tror* airly, irpodyovra 

& drSpef ABn**a 4tn, robs, iroKAoH rrAvra et&AA dtplvras, & 
u rffiln&e * ravr kou iprjcpit^hoai «a 1 trpdrretv, *) jj.Iv o$v mr- 
' •Kpaypdrt&v irt, Kal tvs spareia\, fyrevSiKarti 

v < iv &pa*cp woetrm, ru>* Si A&yw ot trAeirm, trepi 2>v Aio- 

' wwftta* rtpmrtti* iroteiv, Upqprctt. 94, %rra fxkvrts aPrtdrat bnva ro 

'IrtyPt W# td tops tn${xovs y 4tp % bpuv Ms, tray 0v&At}o0*, Ko\dfetv, k&v fy$v 

A»rAEZH^nCAMN30nP2£TY*X^n * a 



v. a J, wmtw9. 




PICA GREEK,; 

£AEI fJL&v to avSp&$ A&rjvouoi, T^^Syovwx^ airotvrag 
iv ufUPy /xrjr* rnghg tybgav Troieltr&di Xoyov [Arfisva, fjLrjri 
irqo$ XpLQiv. aXX* o f&iXTii'bv exa^og rfyeiro, toot* oltto- 
<patvs<r&cu. otAXc a$ re xou mfgi xowcov irgay ju-dtrtov xai 
f*ey aXtov fyttov fi&XeuofJiivwv, erstSt} Si veoiv rot juiy v 
QiXopetxia, rd Si fj rtvt Srpror atria, Trgodyovrou Xiysit, 
ufJL&g, to Ad-^valbi, r«$, iroXXaf S«V wavra rAxx 

d<pivrot£, a rjj ttoXsi uo/xi^sre tnjfA,<p8gew 3 tolut xa 

ABrAEZH0IKAMNHOnPSWX*a 
ABFJEZHSIKA MNSO HPZTT&X WS1 


SMALL PICA GREEK, No. K 

EAEI g5 alvbgeg A$Y}vuioi 3 rvg Xiyovrotg &7roLVTocg ev updv 3 

fjLrjTs w gog e%6g<xv 7roiii<r§a.i Xoyov fjLVji&vot, /xqre Trgog X^f tvs 
aAA* a jSeXrigrov ^xag-og rjyrJTO, tout ei7ro$alve<r$x$. aAAcu$ r ? 
Kot) weg) xotvcov 7 rgxyp^btTwv xct) pLsyuXwv upLobv @ts\8vofjL&vwv 3 
sTrsiSr} £1 veoiv tQ fjusv, QtXoveixlac, ra Sr ij nvf S^TraT* air/a, 
TrgoayovTai Asye*i ? vp^oig, c5 avS^fff A$»jva7oi, t«$* roXXt tg 8*7, 

irotvTot TaAA a<psvT«<:, a t*j ttoAsi vop,t%ZTs (rufjt,$>eggiv 9 tolut xu. 
ij/v)pi'ggcr$ati xai v^xtIslv. fj p,sv ouv <T7r«8i) v Trsgi tcvv kv Xr^ovi5<rai 
7rgayfA0LTcov hg\ 9 xa) Tvjg g-garsixc, ijv IvS exoltov ftyvoc toutov\ 9 

ABrAEZH0IKANHOIlP2TT*X*ft 
B rAEZH&IK A NEOT1P2TT&X TO, 


LONG PRIMER GREEK, No. 2 . 

EAEI pUv w dvftpsg A $yva7ot, rng Xiyovrag diravrag iv vpuy, pyre 
mpb$ iVS^av rroisTa-^xt Xoyov wrfiiva, XyjTe t rgbg %af*v. aAA' 8 ) 3 iA- 
ng-ov ixa,s ~og f t y8tro> tq£t cHiro<pttivea’Scct. aiXXujg Te xcc) t rsg) xoivujv 
T f^xypcoircuv xoc) peyaAtev vpL,t$v / 3 « A evopuivouv, h retSry Si veoiv ra 
fjt,£v, piXoveixlp, ra oe 7) rivi Sijifor atTioc, r^odyovrai A eysii, vfjLxg, 
cv OLv^gng A^vaToi, r«^ t ttoAX £? §e7 , tolytcl rciXX dpevroLg, Si ry 
troXsi yotJLi&TE crugLpsgGiv, rotvr xou 4/r ( <pl^E<rSa,i xau TT^drlew. rj f^ey 
ovv crir&oy, rep) rcuv iv ^EppovrjTuj rpAy^alivv iris *•<& ryjg rpareio-f, 
ivSiKCCT'o# to'jtqv), (plXirrog ev <&cclky) iroteirou. rcuv Si A 6ywv 

: A BP AM ZH 0 IKAMNSOIIP 2 TT 4 > X * £ 1 

■'- BREVIER GREEK, No. I. 

tS T%fy ytyovTCt; Atravr^g lv bp fr f fif 4 r* Wflf 

. : ® BiKrts-ov fx«ro; ^y«*ro, tp5t^ Tcx-o- 

• -AXXtK>f ^vv ■•.' *^ 4 ' • '.tM&r ;, jwmw'v xcorypirojp ^ pty^hwv up, @*\nv 9Xivwv 9 

■ ' ■ ^ /f ; rA S» »j Tii< i $>j 7 roT a'r/fjK, fr^«dryo»r«» X/y««, bpS( t 

. . | '• 1 »«'2b^- ; : S#T* *rarr* ra^A aif/vTa,’, a rf ir6Xu uQptfrr* avp 

' irgetrlttv. 17 ^ulv ooJ*< p*?r«8^, 7r<f) v T^> iv Xt^| 5 o»»i?<n§i» 

: 7 V ^Wxotrov ,ur^a rou-row, S'lXinirb; h®f<kxy ttcuT- 
rmt. T©v 51 Ai^wp fjtl tSj, A*arr#i' 8 ^c ir gdrltt xod peXKu irottTv, tyqvTai* 

iypJ Zr# ply rtf alrutr#/ rtv<x rot?r<iMV, xara bp7v $?7v 9 or * 

A B I’A E« II ©1 KAMNSOn l*2TT*X^a 


V. 4k J: FItSGIJKa. « 




Ff V 


‘ Gkkat 

EAEt a-vBpes 4AMPPIV t* T&v& Xey<w ■ 

ras Jfer m&r&t ®vut£*», /mfr'* TTpos- ex^p^v 

7rw*t&&m Xoty0p ^Beva, Xfa* $po* 

®XX* $ &ekriMPrap heo0**n>$ noyspro, 'Wnhr* 
(Z7ra<palv€cr0ai. ( aWaj# r Te k<U •ttQpl rt&lv&v 
tfp&yjmrmp ttm Uf&Sht fskn/X&A^e 

twv, &ret,B *f B& vemv r&p&p* faKovew *cia y 
ra Be § rm Bqmr^ afa*l&, wfM&ymwm X& 

Pica Grssk, No. 3. 

EAEI pAv «S avSpet ASrjvatot, tow? X^TOwra? «jr«j>ra? e*> 
w/wi», /mJts wpo? &x&pav >rrat$Z<rQm Xayov p,rj§ mva % Xrp-e 
IF pot %aptv. tiXX' § filXTMrrov tieaarot ipyetTO, towt’ a**rot 
<fnxlve&0ui~ aKXwt re «oi rrep\ koww v ’‘ttppfypa, re>v teAt 
p^yaKtov vptov fiovKevopiixa v, bretSv) 81 veoiv ra piv, <pt 
\ovttmta, ra 81 § rtvt, brj-tror aXruf , ? Trpaayov-rai Xeytut, 
vp.at} <5 avSpe<; A&*iPa*<oi 9 rovt, woXXoi/s! 8*2# W<i»T<t rj^XX 
acfievT&t, a rp iraXo^vopU&ns <rvp$Apmv, ptt&r 
&tr&at teal TTparreiv. n pAv ouv orrovSif, •jrep* ■nap gtf %ep 
pov^ctw trpayparwv !<rrt, *«l t*? <rrpaT«|«^ v mfoexarav 

Long Prims* GrrSk, Nfc* 0|. 

’Rwwftfe' ^{*Xaw«*’<rra^»o&s *#«$* *papa04ffl«to <^Mrtv <1® ’W*«w, 
r$» ^pvyiW *4X»* •tftflit'ijT fafaSti* I^W Hp#*|r ierrevfav 

i rfefcmWi &A *fpr AvxmNm <mt0p6i»t- «4tm v*f*m $^* % +pdu&tmi 

As&tw rfr %*?<#> 4N FH*#*8#4»«www ^ !*Mw««** Ahr 

K&jptte JS^«wwp» r$i* IWtawfo* pM»<i totfmUfP 

r t *®i ofafr ftfXmdr«p •me Wmpt t/fatt w#m ttirffc. KGpoc 

#**& Mhf <**#»*' rffiXaiiW Ai 'RmwMmRit onwU^o^r T»rrwp«s 
jKMMnrAy ¥«w *1®®^* <wil *s&»* *v»Ae *4&tr4m*p>ih*p, p*y*fb p> teal 

itrrrSAo tyf**** faffra* ip m RW«r«wi» 3»-^pd 
MS^p<np' Rww-wwwMf lr*p*> wm rR* *»¥» 

/Mktrptrt tie 'Umfym**9 <m )SiWR##Ws#4wi«^ fawA* A^ & yro 

*, atttnsie 


JjK#Si!crr > gR.Jy t 

*R* RFrPfR* 4fV*R 1 


AJM'*BtB»llUHrK«0®nRV*XVn 


V Rjr m&emP 





DOUBLE PICA, 


r # 

ca 



i,*rov£ Ae- 
yotnraq arKCLVTOjq ev vpu7v, (Mftre irpog e% 
dpcbv '7rote7<T@cu Xoyop f/wfieva, A^ts 
Trpoq %apiv. aXX o /3eXT hjtcv %kgmttq$ 

ABrZH@IK AMNS OHPSTTOX*Pa 

ENGLISH GREEK, No. 1. 

EAEI pev to oCvSgeg A^yvatot, th$ Aeyovrtx,g &wt*v 
ra, s f £V vp* v > i*rr)Ts nrpog e%%g& v Teotei&tM Xoyop 
fMjdevot, Xrjre TTgos %a giv. aXK o §£Xngrov exa.tr 
rog ijyeiro , rovr &-Ko<pa.tve%a,i. <xaa mg re xou 
** e S\ xoiv&v jrgcoyp.&TMv xou /zoeyoLkwv Vfjow v fiske 
voftevcov^ eireiSty 8e veoiv ra (joev, tfrikoveixta., ra 8i 
V Ttvt efrnr air/a, irgoa.yovra.t Xeyeu, vp&g, tS 


SMALL PICA, GREEK, No. 3. 

EAE1 M«W &v6 f , t s ^fyyatoi. rovs X/yopras &7tavras iv vu.lv 
A%£el t X*P av *o*?**<u X6yov pr,S4va. A^re npbs x £>l v . 
aXX 6 ptXnvTvv l#co<rros r/yaro. rovr’ diro tfiaCvetrdat. h\X<os 
re Kai rrlpl kolvvv npaypdrtvv Kal peydXov dptov povKcvopiv 
a>v, erret St, Si veoiv ra piv, iJuXoveiKta, ra Si fj nvi S/mor 
? T f% irpodyovratXiyeu, vpa*, <3 & V bpe S A 0r,valoi. r 0 3 S . noX- 
Xovs Set, irdvra rdXX &<p4vras, & rrj rtokei vopt^ere <rvpth4petv 
ravr Kai \frr}fj>(£e<Tdai Kal irpdtrreiv. f, piv ovv o-jrovbr). vepl’ 

ABT AEZH€)IKAMNS011P2TT4>X'{'fl 
SMALL PICA, IRISH. 

Copied from the Engravings in Vaunckv’s Irish Grammar 
. ” , ceAchpAm Ji A6h CAibehet The fourteenth Chapter of St 

Paul’s first Epistle to th< 
Corinthians. 

1. Follow after charity, and 
desire spiritual gifts, hut ra- 


ho cheAb Cpiyril 
nAoimh Poil chum n<i Aconn 
clneAch. ■ 

UleAnmbh An jpAhh, Ajuy 

" e «%nn rhiopA «««, sjnmuar girts, out ra 
6 Ate A op Ail) : Ache 3© mA&h ther that ve may nronhesv 
mo 30 noeAnAbh -prbh pAihheb . ™ay propliesy. 


Abbreviations are complete. 


V. & J. P1GQIN8.. 
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j 





m . j 

ENGLISH, HEBREW. i 

• 

yiNm : yiwn nwi aasttrr nw aai^w ton nauwan j 

nemo Baa^w niii amn by -y u m mm inn nnn 

ton ; nw am nw am aai^w inton : a^nn no by 

pm nwn pn am^w Vran mis as unpw nw am^N 

am fh'h Nip “pm^ an unS aa-r^N Ni,m t-ptm 

'tt aa-t^N nawn b ithn bv ipn vnmy 

unm s amb aas pn ’ma am earn -pm anpn 

y*trb nnna ion a^an pn Vann jnpan n« amiN 

arnVN wapm *.p m jnpiV byo aoN aan pm 

iawn d ; am? av ipn am i my tm abatis iipiV 

LONG PRIMER HEBREW. 

mm mn nnm pwm : p«n nwi o*Dtm nw eumbw wan nn^wnn ’ 

vt ombw nown : pmn namo smbw mm omn \3£r:>tf ^umi 

pan m«n pa ambw Vi:r>i nitroo mwrrnw cmbw wvt ; mw-mm mw ; 

t3v npn-rm marwi nW wap *ium!n dv aiwV csmaw wajm : ‘■jtirnn 

Dm pa Vmao *m ta^cn imn y*p>a \m aown & nn« 

pa*> ir*pal> mna au?« a>an pa bnnn i^pm-riK czmVw twn : tzraa 

mn najmm d'd^ appal* ombn «apn t p-mn arpal? Iu?d att?w ddh j 

mpD-bw amttm nnna cron np' DmV« aown a : oti> dv npa j 

a^n napolv paw rm/n^ Dml?w wapn : p-mn nunm nwam anw : 

at rv Ht^’i pawn wunn amVw aown ' ; niam ombw nan to wap j 

BOURGEOIS HEBREW. 

*afcr*>3> nt^m mn'i mn nnm p«m p«n nw> naoum nw tnmbw win nnrwan 
mwmn nv* va* D'laV** awwa iowt »&n *nsrpj> n&nao o>r6« mu cmran 
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oa!)« ao«n b tnnrt 0 * 1 * ipn-ma nai>-»m dv 

Vina #>panriiw omVw u?j?a : d'o? a*o “]»n b^atn ma D»Tnn “p^a y»pn »n* ! 

D'nrV»w wapa j'p-mn i> v p^ nu j « cna ^pab nnno au?w D’on *pn 

o : *Jtr z>v apn-ma nai?-*iaa D»oti; ■ 

SMALL PICA HEBREW, with points. j 

ap^ni irfqp Nrih nn^rr ya^rn : yi^n nwi nap^n nw ovi*?^ wai n'irwi3 ! 

Nia„ * ai^r^na iiw 'n\ C'rf^t atprfa : o^rr 'pE-'iy ntrnp d% mil cninn ! 

Di^ aftwj 1 wapa : ^1^7 aiwn pa d'HV *?apa w mc^n’ aiwrrnw j 

d i anw dv a,ip-"na nirpna n? 2 ? wi|i I 

8'P*?^i»ya_ : oa^V D.'p pp. ‘? v *ia*p w pa^rr Tpna ^pa yr c'rrw aprfa i 

: Tp’atn ap|?a^. *jyp ap* D^rr pm ?'paS nnnD aPw D^n pp ^ip_a j 

b 1 'j'# cif apn-'nn 3 ^-wjl d'oto ?yib j 

Kji^l t R’TPl rgrjpt any d^'Vm bapyjn nnrra capn 1^. oai^antfa [ 

wt^il D’n 1 ^ 1 ^xp‘' , p D'H^w wa^.i caQ; wap r capn mpn'a ^iw 1 caabw ! 

1 P.mn ^’^11 "5f^- ^k?V b$ nto ^ yy ra\. ?np nw wt?a yajrr | 

: priV MVi yvj ' *&?&)■ r^.«aap h®^ v \nM^ f 

C ; a£' l a# dv apm'm nay-'rrv j 
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• PERSIAN, 

ON PAROGAN BODY. 
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PICA BENGALEE. 
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DOUBLE PICA SYRIAC. # 

1JL$ol3 rvVra o 

^ V[ n " < 77 1 

^iibP ^JLlA^DJ Isul^O -nftin 

wkijflL H*c£ Olibi o^ao ooi 

ENGLISH SYRIAC. 

uaiaio .,^ 0^09 |_^?oP ^aJLaZlo 

cnLciL CTLXiO OCT! .^IjoP ^.Ol 

^Lfz M P .U*iD ^ 1^15 l£^oS 

crt^alo . cn j \Q>\io .ouio 

*x r v _ y y mV « ^ '*' V '* v»y ** * 

{Ofr* *1 xa^ / r Ta.\9 yuj oxa jxalo * cnAjpo cnioi 

LONG PRIMER SYRIAC, No. 1. 

^.Q-i. <0£UO .^-aJZICO |_u5oP ^pbJflPO ^_juJue>Z]o 
ikoH cnio L 01^0 ooi .^JoP U ^ A P 

. oxlio V, ? ’2 .&iO ^ Aolo .^1 ? 5^ 

,r~a,vo .oi&Po cnioL crtSa^o .onZ&oSj*V 
loan *oA 1? tlloSbl? ]A\\r> t t n, >t .,rn\ 7 r o,\? ^l*r oxS 
<je»| ^r«Io vOTJ^v t-iio :*x^j*|o .^oojujp 

No. 2. 

ferial jz&So plioP k n,S.eoo ^JuaZfo 

)a|aH oiku o&bo ocw .^-xioD ,-jaAioj 

• OUlD ^2 U 4 .H^iD i-k})o 

Ol^ ,£*10 .OL&tfo OUQ& 0&&0 * . 0lAS>o£»| 
*^a«Mk£» loot ua2u| Va^&o Zysai? 

•fijUo} )^ap » v tQil «*>lYr4i> »cn2^ U*i2a Xa2k»1o 
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David enc&wageth Solomon 


CHAP. XXIX. 


2 Then David the king stood up upon 
his feet, and said, Hear me, ray brethren, 
and my people : As for me, I had in mine 
heart to build an house of rest'for the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord, and for the 
footstool of our God, and had made rea- 
dy for the building : 

3 But God said unto me, Thou shalt 
not build an house for my name, because 
thou hast been a man of war, and hast 
shed blood. 

4 Howbeit the Lord God of Israel 
chose me before all the house of my fa- 
ther; to be king over Israel for ever: for 
he hath chosen Judah to be the ruler ; and 
of the house of Judah, the house of my 
father; and among the sons of my father 
he liked me to make me king over all 
Israel. 

5 And of all my sons, (for the Lord 
hath given me many sons,) he hath cho- 
sen Solomon my son to sit upon the throne 
of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel. 

6 And he said unto me, Solomon thy 

son, he # shall build my house and my 
courts : for I have chosen him to be my 
son, and I will be his father. ' 

7 Moreover I will establish his king- 
dom for ever, if he be constant to do my 
commandments and my judgments, as at 
this day. 

8 Now therefore in the sight of all Is- 
rael the congregation of the Lord, and 
and in the audience of our God, keep and 
seek for all the commandments of the 
Lord your God : that ye may possess this 
good land, and leave it for an inheritance 
for your children after you for ever. 

9 % And thou, Solomon my son, know 
thou the God of thy father, and serve 
him with a perfect heart and with a wil- 
ling mind: for the Lord searcheth all 
hearts, and unde^standeth all the imagi- 

KNGLISH. No. f. 


nations of the thoufpii)^if 

he ^ill be found of thee; but if thou for? 

sake him, he will cast thee off for ever. • 

10 Take heed now; forthe Lord hat| 
chosen th«e to build an house for t|^ 
sanctuary; be strong, and do if, 

11 Then David gave to Solomon his 
son the pattern of the porch, and of th| 
houses thereof, and of the treasuries 
thereof, and of the upper chambers there^ 
of, and of the inner parlours thereof, and 
of the place of the mercy seat, 

12 And the pattern of all that he had 

by the spirit, of the courts of the hou#^ 
of the Lord, and of all the chaataber^ 
round about, of the treasuries of the houfj 
of God, and of the treasuries of the dedi- 
cated things : ... ; 

13 Also for the courses of the priests 
and the Levites, and for all the work of 
the service of the house of the Lord, and 
for all the vessels of service in the house 


14 He gave of gold by weight for things* 
of gold, for all instruments of all mannei| 
of service ; silver also for all instrumental 
of silver by weight, for all instruments of 
every kind of service: 

15 Even the weight for the candle* 
sticks of gold, and for their lamps of gol|| 
by weight for every candlestick, and foi§ 
the lamps thereof : and for the Sandpfi 
sticks of silver by weight, both for thecan-f 
dlestick, and also for the lamps ther^Gi^ 
according to the use of every candlestfo^ 

Id And by weight he gave gold for this* 
tables of shewbread, for every table ; and; 
likewise silver for the tables of silver : |§f 

1? Also pure gold for the fleshbp#p|| 
and the bowls and/tlae cups: and^^liw 
golden basons hejw£ gold by weight; : f^| 
every bason ; and likewise silver by weight! 
for every bason of silver: * -It 
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ft See. Ezek. 41. 
1 . kc. 


% i 

The building I. KINGS. 

2 And “the bouse which king Solomon 
built for the Lord, the length thereof 
was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
thereof twenty cubits, and the height 
thereof thirty cubits. 

3 And the porch before the temple of 
the house, twenty cubits was the length 
thereof, according to the breadth of the 
liouSe ; and ten cubits was the breadth 
thereof before the house. 

4 And for the house he made b || win- 


It See. Etch. 40. 

)0. ik 41. 16, 
j| Or, windows 
broad within, 
and narrow 
without : or 
skewed nnd 
closed. 

j; Dr, upon , or 
joining to. 
t* See i' zek. 41 . 
6. ^ 

» i Tied, floors. 
d vcv. I(i, Ip, 20 
21 , 31. 

! I leb. ribs. 


dows of narrow lights. 

5 *11 And || against the wall of the 
house he built n f chambers round about, 
against the walls of the house round 
about, both of the temple ''and of the 
oracle : and he made f chambers round 
about : 

6 The nethermost chamber was five 
cubits broad, and the middle w'as six 
cubits broad, and the third was seven 
cubits broad : for without in the wall of 
the house he made f narrowed rests round 
about, that the beams should not lie fas- 
tened in the walls of the house. 

7 And “the house, when it was in 
building, was built of stone made ready 
before it was brought thither : so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house, while 
it was in building. 

8 The door for the middle chamber 
4 ta>, Moulder, was in the right fside of the house: and 


1003. 

f ver. 14, 38. 

.1! Or, the vault- 
beams and the 
cieUngs with 
cedar. 


| H eh narrow - 
ini's, or, rebut e- 
men Is. 


' lien. 2 >. : 


g ch, 8 . 4, Ik 0, 

4. 


h 2 Sam: 7 , J 3 . 
1 Chr. 32, 10 . 


‘ father, 


went up w r ith winding stairs into 
the middle chamber, and out of the mid- 
dle into the third. 

9 f So he built the house, and finished 
it; and covered the house j| with beams 
and boards of cedar. 

10 And them he built chambers against 
all the house, five cubits high: and they 
rested on the house with timber of cedar. 

1 1 51 And the word of the Lord came 
to Solomon, saying, 

12 Concerning this house which thou 
art in building, *if thou wilt walk in my 
statutes, and execute my judgments, and 
keep all my commandments to walk in 
them ; then will I perform my word with 
thee, h which I spake unto David, thy 


2 Cor. 
ft. Hi. Rev. 21. 
3. 


13^ And r I will dwell among the ehil- 


j Dw 


Or 

fioi 


1 Ex* 
I-nrv 
ch. 
2. I 
Eac 
Hel 


H Or 
f flet 

no of jt 


dren of Israel, and will not 1 forsake my 
people Israel. 

14 k So Solomon built the house, and t** 
finished it. , : ; ; 

1 5* And he built the walls of the house ; 
within with boards of cedar, )| both the 
floor of the house, and the walls of the 
deling : ancV he covered them on the in- 
side with wood, and covered the floor of 
the house with planks of fir. 

1 6 And htj built twenty cubits on the 
sides of the house, both the floor and the 
walls with boards of cedar: he even built 
them for it within, even for the oracle, 
even for the 1 most holy place. 

1 7 And the house, that is, the temple 
before it, was forty cubits long. 

1 8 And the cedar of the house with- 
in was carved with || knops and f 
flowers : all was cedar ; there was 
stone seen. 

19 And the oracle he prepared in the 
house within, to set there the ark of the 
covenant of the Lo rd. 

20 And the oracle in the forepart was 
twenty cubits in length, and twenty cu- 
bits in breadth, and twenty cubits in the 
height thereof : and he overlaid it with 

f pure gold ; and so covered the altar t n«b 
which was of cedar. 

21 So Solomon overlaid the house 
within with pure gold: and he made a 
partition by tlie chains of gold before 
the oracle ; and he overlaid it with gold. 

22 And the whole house he overlaid 
with gold until he had finished all the 
house: also m the whole altar that was >» **• 
by the oracle he overlaid with gold. 

23 51 And within the oraele "he made •» e*. s 
two cherubims of olive || f trees, each ten 
cubits high. 

24 And five cubits was the one wing 
of the cherub, and five cubits the other 
wing of the cherub: from the uttermost 
part of the one wing unto the uttermost 
part df the other were ten cubits. 

25 And the other eb^pub was ten cu- 
bits : both the cherubims were of one 
measure and one size. 

26 The height of the one cherub was 
ten cubits, and so was it of the other 
cherub. 


2 Chr. 
U. 12 
IT Or. oil 
t Hub. < 
mV. 
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Parable qf the labourers. 

thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

29 And every one*that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sis- 
ters, or father, or mother, for wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life. 

30 But many that are first shall 
be last ; and the last shall be first. 

CHAP. XX. 

The Labourers in the \ r ineyard. 

F OR the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that w? an 
house-holder, which went out early 
in the morning to hire labourers 
into his vineyard. 

2 And when he had agreed with 
the labourers for a penny a day, 
he sent them into his vineyard. 

3 And he went out about the 
third hour, and saW others stand- 
ing idle in the market-place. 

4 And said unto them ; Go ye 
also into the vineyard ; and what- 
soever is right, I will give you. 
And they went in their way. 

5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did like- 
wise. 

G And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others 
standing idle, and said unto them. 
Why stand ye here all the day 
idle ? 

7 They say unto him. Because* 
no man hath hired us. He saith 
unto them. Go ye also into the 
vineyard ; and whatsoever is right, 
that shall ye receive. 

8 So when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his 
steward. Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first. 

9 And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. 

lO But when the first came, they 
supposed that they should have re- 
ceived more ; and they likewise re- 
ceived every man a penny. 


Christ chccketh ambition. 

• 

11* And when they had received 
it, they murmured against the good 
man of the house, 

12 Saying, These last have wr- 
ought but am? hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which 
have borne the burden and heat of 
the day. • 

13 But he answered one of 
them, and said. Friend, I do thee 
no wrong : didst not thou agree 
with me for a penny ? 

14 Take that thine is, and go 
thy way : I will give unto this last 
even as unto thee. 

15 Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own ? Is 
thine eye evil, because mine is 
good ? 

1-6 So the last shall be first, and 
the first lust : for many be called, 
but few chosen. 

1/ And Jesus going up to Je- 
rusalem, took the twelve disciples 
apart in the way, and said unto 
them, 

18 Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem ; and the Son of man shall 
be betrayed unto the chief priests 
and unto the scribes, and they shall 
condemn him to death. 

1 9 And shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, 
and to crucify him : and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

20 Then came to him the mo- 
ther of Zebedee’s children with her 
sons, worshipping him, and desir- 
ing a certain thing of him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 
wilt thou ? She saith unto him. 
Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on thy right hand, and 
the other on the left, in thy king- 
dom. 

22 But Jesus answered and said. 
Ye know not* what ye ask. Are 
ye ably to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptism that 1 amS§feptized 
with ? They say unfo him, we are 
able. 


CHAP. XX. 
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A ND it came to pass, when 
Jesus had finished all these 
sayings, he said unto his disci- 
ples, 

2 Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the Passover, 
and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified. 

3 Then assembled together the 
Chief Priests, and the Scribes, 
and the elders of the people, 
unto the palace of the High 
Priest, who was called Caiaphas, 
4 And consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtilty, 
and kill him. 

5 But they said. Not on the 
feast day, lest there be an up- 
roar among the people. 

(5 Now when Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, 

7 There came unto him a wo- 
man having an alabaster box of 
very precious ointment, and 
poured it on his head as he sat 
at meat. 

8 But when his disciples saw 
it., they had indignation, saying. 
To what purpose is this waste ? 

9 For this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 

10 When Jesus understood it* 
he said unto them, Why trouble 
ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon me. 

11 For ye have the poor al- 
ways with you : but me ye have 
not always. 

12 For in that she hath pour- 
ed this ointment on my body, 
she did it for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto you, 
Wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her. 


14 Then one of the tw elv e, 
called Judas Iscariot, wen^^to 
the Chief Priests, 

15 And said unto them. What 
will ye give me, and 1 will de- 
liver him unto you? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

16 And from that time he 
sought opportunity to betray 
him. 

17 Now the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying 
unto him, Where wilt thou that 
we prepare for thee to eat the 
Passover? 

18 And he said, Go into the 
city to such a man, and sav un- 
to him, the Master saith. My 
time is at hand, 1 will keep the 
passover at thy house with my 
disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as 
Jesus had appointed them, and 
they made ready the Passover. 

20 Now w r hen the even was 
come, he sat down with the 
twelve. 

21 And as they did eat, he 
said. Verily I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one 
of them to say unto him, Lord, 
is it I ? 

23 And he answered and said, 
He that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as 
it is written of him, but woe un- 
to thftt man by whom the Son of 
man is betrayed? it had been 
good for that* man if he had not 
been born. 

25 ^'hen Judas, which betray- 
ed him, answered and said Mas- 
ter is it i? lie sujd unto him 



Tahitha raised. 


THE ACTS 


Peter r/oeth to Cornelius .* 


38. And forasmuch^ as Lydda was 
nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 
heard that Peter was there, they sent 
unto him two men, desiring him that 
he would not delay to come to them. 

39. Then Peter arose and went 
with them. When he was come, 
they brought him into the upper 
chamber : and all the widows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas 
made, while she was with them. 

40. But Peter put them all forth, 
and kneeled down, and prayed ; and 
turning him to the body said, Ta- 
hiti ia, arise. And she opened her 
eyes : and when she saw r Peter, she 
sat; up. 

41. And lie gave her his hand, and 

lifted her up, and when he had called 
the saints and widows, he presented 
her alive. « 

42. And it was known throughout 
Jill Joppa ; and many believed in the 
Lord. 

43. And it came to pass, that lie 
tarried many days in Joppa with one 
Simon a tanner. 

CHAP. X. 

Peter's Vision, ise. 

T HERE was a certain man in Ce su- 
re a called Cornelius, a centurion 
of the band called the Italian band . 

2. A devout man , and one that 
feared God with all his house, which 
gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God alway . • 

3. He saw in a vision evidently 
about the ninth hour of the day an 
angel of God coming in to him, and 
saying unto him, Cornelius. 

4. And when he looked on him, 
he' was afraid, and said. What is it, 
Lord ? And he said unto him. Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God. 

5. And now send men to Joppa, 
and call for one Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter : 

6. He lodgeth with one Simon a 
tanner, whose house is by the sea- 
side : he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do. 

7. And when the angel which 
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spake unto Cornelius was departed, 
he called two of his household sgjg^, 
vants, and a devout soldier of thefft 
that waited on flim continually ; 

8. And when he had declared all 

these things unto them, he sent them 
to Joppa. • 

9. On the morrow, as they went 
on their journey, and drew nigh unto 
the city, Peter went up upon the 
house-top to pray about the sixth 
hour : 

10. And lie became very hungry, 
and would have eaten : hut while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance. 

11. And saw heaven opened, and 
a certain vessel descending unto him, 
as it had been a great sheet knit at 
the four comers, and let down to the 
earth : 

12. Wherein were all manner of 
four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air, 

1 3 . And there came a voice to 
him, Rise, Peter ; kill, and eat. 

14. But Peter said, Not so. Lord ; 
for 1 have never eaten any thing that 
is common or unclean. 

15. And the voice spake unto him 
again the second time, Wliat God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon . 

Id. This was done thrice : and the 
vessel was received up again into 
heaven, 

17. Now while Peter doubted in 
himself what this vision which lie 
had seen should mean, behold, the 
men which were sent from Cornelius 
had made enquiry for Simon’s house, 
and stood before the gate. 

18. And called, and asked whether 
Simon, which was surnarned Peter, 
were lodged there. 

19. While Peter thought on the 
vision f the Spirit said unto him. 
Behold, three men seek thee. 

20. Arise therefore, and get thee 
down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing; for I have sent them. 

21. Then Peter went down to the 
men which were sent unto him from 
Cornelius ; and said. Byhold, I am he 
whom ye seek : what is the cause 
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Christ preacheth against S. LUKE. hypocrisy, corctoujmess. 

insomuch that they trode one upon said unto him. Master, speak to 
another* he began to say unto his my brother, that he divide the hi- 
diseipies first of all. Beware ye of heritanec with me. 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which 14 And he said unto him, Man, 
is .'hypocrisy. who made me a judge or a divider 

2 For there is nothing covered* over you? 

that shall not he revealed, neither 15 And he said unto them* Take 
hid, that shall not be known. heed, arid beware of covetousness : 

3 Therefore whatsoever ye have for a man’s life consist vth not in 
spoken in darkness shall be heard the abundance of the things which 
in the light; and that which ve he possesseth. 

have spoken in the ear in closets 1 (5 And he spake a parable unto 
shall he proclaimed upon the house- them, saying. The ground of a eer- 
tojxs. tain rich man brought forth plen- 

4 And I say unto you my friends, tifiilly: 

Be not afraid of them that kill the 1 7 And he thought within him- 

body, aud after that have no more self* saving, What shall I do, be- 
tliat they can tk>. cause 1 have no room where to 

5 Bui, I will forewarn you whom bestow mv fruits? 

ye shall fear: Fear him, which 18 Aud he said. This will I do: 
after he hath killed hath power to I will pull down my barns, and 
east into hell; yea, I say unto you, build greater; and there will l be- 
Fear him. stow all my fruits and my goods. 

(i Are not five s)>arrows sold for W And 1 will say to my soul, 
two farthings, ami uot one of them Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
is forgotten before God? up for many years ; take thine ease, 

7 But even the very hairs of eat, drink, and be merry. 

vour head are all numbered. Fear 20 But God said unto him, Thou 
not therefore: ye are of more value fool, this uight thy soul shall be 
than mum sparrows. required of thee : then whose shall 

8 Also I say unto you. Who- those things he, which thou hast 
soever shall confess me before men, provided? 

him shall the Son of man also eon- 21 So is he that layeth up trea- 
fess before the angels of God : sure for himself* ami is not rich 

i) But he that denieth me be* toward God. 
fore men shall be denied before 22 And he said unto his dis- 
the angels of God. ciples. Therefore I say unto you, 

10 And whosoever shall speak a Take no thought for vour life, what, 
word against the Son of man, it ye shall eat ; neither for the hotly, 
shall be forgiven him: but uuto what ye shall put on. 

him that blaspheineth against the 23 The life is more than meat. 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- and the body is more than raiment, 
given. 24 Consider the ravens : for they 

11 And when they bring you neither sow nor reap; which nei- 

unto the synagogues, and unto ma~ ther have storehouse nor barn ; and 
gistrates, and powers, take ye no God fetifleth them : how much more 
thought how or what thing ye shall are ye better than the fowls ? 
answer, or what ye shall say : 2t> And which of^rou w ith taking 

12 For the Holy Ghost shall thought can add to his stature one 
teach you in the same hour what cubit? 

ye ought to say. 2d Ana if ye then be not able 

13 IT And one of the company to do that thing which is least, why 

# • 
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The passover prepared. LUKE. The T,ord\s Supper instituted. 


33. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away : hat my words shall not 
pass away. 

34. And lake lieed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts 
lie overcharged with surfeiting, 
and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day come 
upon you unawares. 

35. For as a snare shall it come 
on all them that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. 

30. Watch ye therefore, and 
pray always, that, ye may be ac- 
counted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to pass, 
anil to stand before the Son of 
man. m 

37- And in the day-time lie 
was teaching in t he temple ; and 
at night lie went out, and abode 
in the mount that is called the 
mount of Olives. 

38. And all the people came 
early in the morning to him in 
the temple, for to hear him. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The Jews conspire against Christ. 

N O W the feast of unleavened 
bread drew nigh, which is 
called the Passover. 

2. And the chief priests and 
scribes sought how they might 
kill him ; for they feared tl#i 
people. 

3. Then entered Satan into Ju- 
das sumamed Iscariot, being of 
the number of the twelve. 

4. And he went his way, and 
communed with the chief priests 
and captains, how he might be- 
tray him unto them. 

5. And they were glad, and co- 
venanted to give him money. 

G. And he promised, and sought 
opportunity to betray him unto 
them in the absence of the multi- 
tude. 

7. Then came the day of un- 
leavened bread, when the passover 
must be killed. 


8. And he sent Peter and John, 
saying. Go and prepare us the 
passover, that we may eat. 

9. And they said unto him. 
Where wilt thou that we prepare? 

10. And he said unto them. 
Behold, when ye are entered into 
the city, there shall a man meet 
you, hearing a pitcher of water ; 
follow him into the house where 
he entereth in. 

1 1 . And ye shall say unto the 
good man of the house. The 
Master saith unto thee. Where is 
the guest chamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with my disci- 
ples ? 

1 2. And he shall shew you a 
large upper room furnished : there 
make ready. 

13. And they went, and found 
as he had said unto them : and 
they made ready the passover. 

14. And when the hour was 
come, he sal down, and the twelve 
apostles with him. 

15. And he said unto them. 
With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before 1 
suffer : 

16. For 1 say unto you, 1 will 
not any more eat thereof, until it 
be fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God. 

17- And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and said. Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves : 

18. For I say unto you, I will 
not drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God shall 
come. 

19. And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it % and 
gave unto them, saying, 'This is 
my body which is given for you : 
this dfl in remembrance of me. 

20. Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying, •Ulus cup is the 
new testament in my blood, which 
is shecLfor you. 

21. But, behold, the hand of 
him that betrayeth me is w ith me 
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Danger of aposiacy. HEBREWS, 


32 But call to remembrance the 
former days, in which, after yo were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflictions ; 

33 Partly, whilst ye were made 
a gazing stock both by reproaches 
ancl afflictions ; and partly, whilst 
ye became companions of them that 
were bo used. 

34 For ye had compassion of me 
in my bonds, and took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in heaven 
a better and an enduring substance. 

3£> Cast not away therefore your 
confidence, which hath great re- 
con i pence of reward. 

36 For ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ve might receive the promise. 

37 For yet a little while, and he 
that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry. 

38 Now the just shall live by 
faith : hut if any man draw back, 
my son! shall have no pleasure in 
him. 

39 But we arc not of them who 
draw hack unto perdition ; but of 
them that believe to the saving of 
the soul. 

CHAP. XL 

Of Faith and its Fruits. 

N OW faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not Been. * 

2 For by it the elders obtained 
a good report. 

3 Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things 
which do appear. 

4 By faith Abel offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of 
his gifts : and by it he being dead 
yet speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated, 
that he should not see death ; and 
was not found, because God had 


The fruits of faith 

• 

translated him : for before his 
translation he had this testimony, 
that lie pleased God. 

6 But without faith it in impos- 
sible to please him : for he that 
cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a re warder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

7 By faith Noah, being warned, 
of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark 
to the saving of his house ; by the 
which he condemned the world, 
and became heir of the righteous- 
ness which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham, when he 
was called to go out into a place 
which lie should after receive for 
an inheritance, obeyed ; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he 
went. 

9 By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
with him of the. same promise : 

10 For he looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

11 Through faith also Sarah her- 
self received strength to conceive 
seed, and was delivered of a child 
when she was past age, because 
she judged ldm faithful who had 
promised. 

12 Therefore sprang there even 
of one, and him as good as dead, 
so many as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, and as the sand which 
is by the sea-shore innumerable. 

13 These all died, in faith, not 
having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them , and em- 
braced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth. 

1 4 Fftr they that say such things 

declare plainly that they seek a 
country. „ 

15 And truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence 
they canft out, they might have had 
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MINTON No. 7. 


Paul declaret h 


THE ACTS. 


h is conversion. 


33 Then the chief captain came near, and 
took him, and commanded him to be bound 
with two chains ; and demanded who he 
was, and what he had done. 

34 And some cried one thing, some ano- 
ther, among the multitude : and when he 
could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried into the 
castle. 

35 And when he came upon the stairs, so 
it was that he was borne of the soldiers for 
the violence of the people. 

3ft For the multitude of the people fol- 
io wed after, crying, Away with him. 

37 And as Paul whs to be led into the 
castle, he said unto the chief captain, May 
f speak unto thee ? Who said, Canst thou 
speak Greek ? 

3H Art not thou that Egyptian, which 
before these days mmlest an uproar, and 
leddest out into the wilderness four thou- 
sand men that were murderers ? 

3p lint Paul said f I am a man which urn 
a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city : and i beseech thee, sutler 
me to speak unto the people. 

40 And when he had given him licence, 
Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned with 
tin* hand unto the people. And when there 
was made a great silence, he spake unto 
them in the Hebrew tongue, saying, 

CHAP. XXII 
Paul derlurcih his conversion . 

M EN, brethren, and fathers, hear ye ray 
defence which 1 make now unto you. 
■2 (And when they heard that he spake 
in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept 
the more silence : and he saith,) 

3 I am verily a man which um a Jew, 
born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought 
up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of 
the law of the fathers, and was zealous 
toward God, as ye are all this day, 

4 Aud I persecuted this way unto the 
death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. 

5 As also the high priest doth bear me 
witness, and all the estate of the elders ; 
from w hom also I received letters unto the 
brethren, and went to Damascus, to bring 
them which were then* hound unto Jeru- 
salem, for to be punished. 

6 And it came to pass, that, as I made 
my journey, and was come nigh unto Da- 
mascus about noon, suddenly there shone 
from heaven a great light round about me. 

7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard 
a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me ? 

8 And I answered, Who art thou Lord ? 
And he said unto me, I am Jesus of Naza- 
reth whom thou persecutest. 


9 And they that were with me saw indeed 
the light, and were afraid ; but they heard 
not the voice of him tfcat. spake to »ne. 

10 Aud l said what shall 1 do, Lord ? 
And the Lord said unto me. Arise, and go 
into Damascus ; and there it. shall be told 
thee of all things which are appointed for 
thee to do. 

11 And when 1 could not see for the 
glory of that light, being led by the hand 
of them that were with me, I came unto 
Damascus. 

17. And one Ananias, a devout man Ac- 
cording to the law, having a good report of 
;U1 the Jews who dwelt there f 

13 Came unto me, and stood and said 
unto me, Jlrothec .Saul, receive thy sight. 
And the same hour I looked up upon him. 

14 And he said, The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee, that thou should est know 
his will, and see that Just One, and should - 
est hear the voice of his mouth. 

15 For thou shalt be his w itness unto 
all men of what, thou hast seen and heard. 

lft And now why tarriest thou? arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, 
calling on the name of the Lord. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when I 
was come again to Jerusalem, even while I 
prayed in the temple, 1 was in a trance ; 

] ft And saw hiiu saying unto me. Make 
haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusa- 
lem : for they will not recei ve thy testimony 
concerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they know that I 
imprisoned and beat in every synagogue 
them that believed on thee : 

20 And when the blood of thy martyr 
Stephen was shed, 1 also was standing by, 
and consenting to his death, and kept the 
raiment of them that slew him. 

21 Ami he said unto me, Depart : for 1 
will send thee far hence unto the gentiles. 

22 And they gave him audience unto this 
word, and then lifted up their voices and 
said, Away with such a fellow from the 
earth : for it is not fit that he should live. 

23 And as they cried out, and cast olf 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain commanded him to 
be brought: into the castle, and bade that 
he should be examined by scourging ; that 
he might know wherefore they cried so 
against him. 

25 And as they bound him with thongs, 
Paul said unto the centurion that .stood by , 
Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman, and uncondemned ? 

2ft When the centjuriou heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying, 
Take heed what thou doest : for this man 
is ;.x Rom flu . 

27 Then the chief captain came and said 
unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman ? He 




Paul before Agrippa. 


THE ACTS. Paul's nopage to Horne. 


22 Having- therefore obtained help 
of God, I continue unto this day, 
witnessing both to .small and great, 
saying none other tilings than those 
which the prophets and Moses did 
say should come : 

23 That Christ should suffer, and 
that he should he the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should shew 
light unto the people, and to the 
Gentiles. 

24 And as he thus spake for him- 
self, Festus said with a loud voice, 
Paul, thou art beside thyself j much 
learning doth make thee mad. 

25 But lie said, 1 am not mad, 
most noble Festus but speak forth 
the words of truth and soberness. 

2 fi For the king kuoweth of these 
things, before whom also I speak 
freely for I am persuaded that none 
of these things are hidden from him ; 
for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. • 

27 King Agrippa, belie vest thou 
the prophets ? 1 know that thou be- 
lieves!. 

28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou persuades! me to be a 
Christian. 

2 p And Paul said, I would to God, 
that not only thou, but. also ail that 
hear me this day, were both almost, 
and altogether such as 1 am, except 
these bonds. 

30 And when he had thus spoken, 
the king rose up, and the governor, 
and Bernice, and they that sat with 
them . 

31 And when they were gone 
aside, they talked between them- 
selves, saying. This man doeth no- 
thing worthy of death, or of bonds. 

32 Then said Agrippa unto Festus, 
This man might have been set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed unto 
Cresar. 

CHAP. XXVII. » 

Paul's dangerous voyage. 

A ND when it was determined that 
we should sail unto Italy, they 
delivered Paul and, certain other pri- 
soners unto one named Julius, a 
centurion of Augustus* band. 

2 And entering into a ship of 
Adromytthim, we launched, mean- 
ing to sail by the coasts of Asia 
one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Thesealonica, being with us. 

3 And the next tiu y we touched 
at Sldon. And Julius courteously 
entreated Paul, and gave him liberty 


to go unto his friends to refresh 
himself. 

4 And when he had launched 
from thence, we sailed unto Cy- 
prus, because the winds were con- 
trary. 

5 And when he had sailed over 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
we came to Myra, a city of JLycla. 

t» And there the centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy; and he put us therein. 

7 Ami when we had sailed slowly 
many days and scarce were come 
over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we nailed under Crete, 
over against SaliHone ; 

8 And hardly passing it, came 
unto a place which is called The fair 
havens; nigh whereunto was the 
city of hasea. 

if Now when much time Was 
spent, and when sailing was now 
dangerous, because the fast was 
now already past, Paul admonished 
them, 

10 And said unto them. Sirs, I 
perceive that this voyage will be 
with hurt and much damage, not 
only of the lading and ship, but also 
of our lives. 

1 1 Nevertheless the centurion be- 
lieved the master and the owner of 
the ship, more than those tilings 
which were spoken by Paul. 

12 And because the haven was 
not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might 
attain to Phenice, and there to win- 
ter ; which is an haven of Crete, and 
lieth toward the south west and 
north west. 

13 And when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing that they hod ob- 
tained their purpose, loosing thence , 
they sailed close by Crete. 

1 4 But not long after there arose 
against it a tempestuous wind, cal- 
led Buroclydon. 

15 And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up into the wind, 
we let her drive. 

16 And running under a certain 
island, which is called Clauda, we 
had much work to come by the boat ; 

17 Which when they had taken 
up, they used helps, undergirding 
the ship; and fearing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands, 
Htrake sail, and so were driven. 

\ 8 And we being exceedingly toss- 
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8 And the Lord God planted 
n* a garde** *■ eastward in “ Edeii ; 
and there v he put the man 'whom 
lie had formed. 

9 And out of the ground made the 
liORU God to grown every tree that 
ia pleasant to the sight and good for 
food ; r the tree of life also In the 
midst of the garden, “and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

10 And a river went out of Kden 
to water the garden; and from 
thence it was parted, and became, 
into four he acts. 

11 The name of the flnt m 
t Pi won : that is it which compos weth 
*' the whole laml of Havilah, where 
there in gold ; 

12 And the gold of tlmt land is } 
good : w there is bdellium ami the 
onyx stone. 

ia And the name of the see on d j 
river is Gihou : the same wr it that ! 
compansnth the whole land of f j 
Ethiopia. 

14 And the name of the third 
river is » Hiddekel : that is it which 
goeth 11 toward the cast of Assyria, 
and thtPfourth river is Euphrates. 

15 And the Loan God took |j the 
man, and r nut him into the garden 
of Eden to dress it and to keep it. 

Id And the Loan God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden fthoa mayest 
freely eat : 

1 7 *B«t of the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, * thou shitlt 
not eat of U : fur in the day that 
thou cates t thereof b f thou shalt 
surely die. 

18 «; And the Lord God said, 
St is not good that the man should 
be alone ; t: 1 w ill make d him an 
help fluent for him. 

19 r Aud out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air ; 
and { brought them unto j| Adam to 
sec what he would call them : and 
w hatsoev er Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof. 

20 And Adam t gave names |p 
all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, 
and to every beast of the field ; but 
for Adam there was not found an 
help meet for him . 

31 And the Lord God caused u 
k deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept : and he took one of his 
ribs, and closed up the flesh in- 
stead thereof ; 

22 And the till, which the Lord 
G od had taken from nitui, f made 
he a woman, and ‘‘brought, her 
unto the man . 

23 And Adam said, This is now 
* hone of my hones, and flesh of my 
flesh : she shall be colled f Woman , 
because she was k taken out oft 
man . 

24 1 Therefore shall a man leave 


his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave utito his wife : ami they shall 
be one flesh. 

35 ,w Arid tlicy were lioth naked, 
tlie man and his wife, Aid were not 
“ashamed* 

CHAP. III. 

1 The serpent decciveth Kite, ft 
Man's shameful fait. 9 God ar- 
raigneth them, 14 The serpent 
is tyursed. ifc The promised seed. 

1 ft The punishment of mankind. 
21 Their first clothing. 22 Their 
casting oat of paradise. 

N OW * the serpent was b more 
subtil than any beast of the 
field which the Load God had 
made. And he said mi to the woman, 
t Yea, hath God said. Ye shah not 
cat of every tree of the garden ’/ 

2 Arid the wonmn said unto the 
serpent, We may cat of the fruit, of 
the trees of the garden : 

3 * But of the fruit of the tree 
which in in the midst of the. garden, 
God hath said, Ye shall not, eat of 
it, neither shall vc touch it. Jest, v« 
die. 

4 *’ And the serpent said unto the 
woman. Ye shall not surety ilic : 

5 For God doth know tliat in the 
day ye eat thereof, then p your eyes 
shall be opened, anti ye shall b«" os 
gods, knowing good and evil. 

ft And when the woman saw that 
tlie tree tea* good for food, and that 
it was t pleasant to tin: eyes, and a 
tree to he desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, f and 
did eat, and gave also unto her 
husband with her ; s and he did cut. 

7 Abd b tlie eyes of them both 
were opened, * and they knew that 
they were naked ; and they sewed 
tig leaves together, and made thorn- 
selves {| aprons. 

8 And they heard u the voice of 
the Lord God walking in the gar- 
den in the t cool of the day ; and 
Adam and his wife ‘hid themselves 
from tlie presence of the Lord God 
amongst the trees of the garden. 

{) And the Lord God called until 
Adam, und said unto him, Where 
art thou ? 

10 And he said, I heard thy voice, 
in the garden, ‘"and I was nfraid, 
lier.uuse I was naked ; and 1 hid 
myself. 

11 And he said. Who told thee 
that thou ?4<mr/ naked ? Hast thou 
eaten of the tree, whereof 1 com- 
manded thee that thou shouldest 
not. eat ? 

13 And the man said, n The wo- 
man whom thou gayest to he with 
me, she gave me of the tree, nnd I 
did eat. • 

13 And the Lord God said unto 
the woman. What is this that thou 
hast done ? And the v%*man swirl, 
” The serpent beguiled me, und I 
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which all ■sour adversaries shall not 
bo able Hi grSlnstty nor mast 
lfc Ami ye «ha« bo betrayed both 
by parents, and brethren, and kins- 


m a, for my gsfta „ 4 „ 

la But tbwel&Sfwot be m $htfr 
of * <mr bead pwmu 

ia in you* patience ye 

>our souls. 

ao And when ye ifaftl mgt Jera- 
mjarli 

21 1 ken let tbopan Which a^e in 

Judea dee to the hg 

them wkuh are m tpF m&Wt oi it 
depart out, and tet Mtt that 

ate in tlu* c ountries 0»h?$ mhlWwWM 

22 For these i&tfoMNjm pf Vesn- 
««anre. that all thittwa wf#h a*w 

ntten may be (utraled* 

23 Hut -woe uwt<> Ibum that are 
with child, ami W te $HK£#ivufcu< k 

m those ! $r &JS& *l» 5 *t V 

{treat distress lu the tend* bod w*Stb 
upon this people 

24 And they M fall bv fhe e«%e 
of the sword, an# shall be led «w&> 
captn e into all nations ? and Jem* 


tnpme into an and Jeru- 

salem shall he trodden dbw» of the 
Gentiles, until the Kroon of the C*eW- 
tiles Ik fi i hdled 
23 And the*e shall bn #tgn* in 


ness, and cares of thus life, and sa 
that day route upon you unawares* 

25 For aa a enow ml It come on 
m them that dwell oh tm face of the 
whole-ear th 

3 fi Watch yd tliCrofbre* and pray 

adwhgs, tO^tnd^^Sl 

a sSjaftg 

ife«§& 


suu and in the 
stars , and upon 1 
nations, with Phft 
the wav cs rwiui 

as hieu^s hwS 
fear, 4 »d fo* U 



ibdStjfS^ 

i the*** and 

&fc them four 
’war thuae 

^r, 2 S 


‘the fckm 
thpdwer 

beam to 
,*mjW 

tempt ion 


drawet h w#h 

20 And be spake to them a para- 
ble | BSSbid ffin %-trec, and a» thu 

^wW they wm shoot forth, ye 
see and fcnow of youf own selves that 
summer is natrmgb at hand* 

Si v% when ye see 

ghssw&gi'aeH! 

aTVeyWy tjm'mm yon* This 

grmer#^i wall pass away, tm 

3 ,fes«l« 5 S 

af >nd Mm heed to yomwdwb, 
lost at any time your beam be ov«t- 
chorged with awfefting, drunkeh* 


S nWBamn tnto Jndas 
ArtaK hein# of the 

wdt Ida way, and com* 
:U& Chief priests and 
ha might betray him 

were jjiad, and rove* 

him money 
IJtaH and sought 
betray bun unto them 
of the multitude 
sa the day of wiles- 
When the passover 

M|Mk ©p 

Wta«, 

Twarv, 

hold when >e are entered ip to the 
city* there shall a man moat you, 
beatid^ a whiter of water, fallow 
tojMnto the house where m an- 
il And ve nhall say unto the gued 
man of tbe hpuse* the Itfaatei srtdth 
Unto thee, where m tm rueatrChaw- 
b*r, ware # *ball oat the paasover 
with my diackdea r 
12 And ho shall shew \ou a large 
ffflgt *ndwa furnished tbero make 

dSOHaraw 

^ t* A0«t Jfc hour was c«m<*, 
tw sat dwwtji, a«d tb« tweJvr apoKlwj 

sat with him 

M \s& he swd unto them. With 

l« ip!# 1 say tm to won. I will not 
^yj»pre eat tWfoar, tmtil it be fut- 
dlfed in the kingdom of God 
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them diligently what time the star 
appeared. 

e And lie sent them to Bethle- 
hem, and said, Go and search di- 
ligently for the young child : and 
wnen ye have found him, bring 
me word again, that 1 may come 
and worship him also. 

9 When they had heard the king, 
thev departed ; and, lo r the star, 
which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced w ith exceeding great joy . 

11 •B And when they were come 
into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and 
fell down, and worshipped him : 
and when they hail opened their 
treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts ; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a 
drenm^hut they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their 
own country another way. 

13 And when thev were departed, 
behold, the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Joseph in a dream, sav- 
ing, Arise, and take the young 
child and hi* mother, and rtee into 
Egypt, and he thou there until 1 
bnng thee word : for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy 
him. 

14 When he arose. he took the 
voung child and lus mother by 
night, and departed Into Egypt : 

15 And was there until the death 
of Herod : that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of tlie Lord by 
the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have 1 called my son. 

16 ^ Then Herod, when he saw 

that he whs mocked of the wise 
men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth, and slew all the chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem, atwl 
in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to 
the time which he had diligently 
enquired of the wise men . _ 

W Then was fulfilled that which* 
was spoken by Jeremy the pro- 
phet, saying, 

18 In Hama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they 
are not. 

19 V But when Herod was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth in tt dream to Joseph in 


Egypt, 


30 Saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and 
go into the land of Israel : for 
they arc dead which sought the 
young child's Ufe. 

21 And he arose, and took the 
young child and his mother, and 
came Into the land of Israel. 

32 But when he heard that Ar- 
chelaus did reign in Juuhea in the 
room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwith- 
standing, being warned of God in 
a dream, he turned aside into the 
parts of Galilee : 

28 And he came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth# that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene. 

CHAP. III. 

1 John prrachrth ; kit tifiiee j life and 
baptism. J He rcprehcndeth the Phari- 
sees, J.H and baptixeth t Arise in Jurthtn. 

I N those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wil- 
derness of Jiulffefc, 

2 Ami saying, Repent ye : for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

3 For this is he that was spoken 
of by the prophet Esaias, saying. 
The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare yc the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 
4 Ami the same John had his 
raiment of camel's hair, and a 
leathern girdle about Ids loins: 
and his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. 

S Then went out to him Jerusa- 
lem, and all Judtea, and all the 
region round about Jordan, 
fl And were baptized of him hi 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 

7 % But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and S adduced* come to 
his baptism, he said unto them, 
O generation of Vipers, who hath 
warned you to fiee from the wrath 
to come ? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance *. 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves. We have Abraham to 
our father : for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stone's to raise 
up children unto Abraham . 

it) And now also the ax is laid 
unto the root of the trees : there- 
fore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 

11 I indeed baptise you with 
water unto repentance i but he 
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Lutglun of devils cast out. MARK, Imuc of blood healed. 


which, when it In hovii in tlic earth. 
In te*N than all the Need* that be lu 
the Bartti • 

32 Hut when It in Hown, It gmwcih 
up, and beromeih (greater than all 
herbs, aud ahooirth out great branch- 
es t so that tlin fowls of the ait' may 
lodge under the Hhartow of: U. 

iiS And with many such parables 
spake he the word unto them, as they 
were able to hear if. 

34 Hut without « parable spake he 
not unto them ; nun When they were 
alone, he expounded all things to liis 
disciples. 

3ft Anil the hkiiu* day. when the even 
wan uotur, he Maid unto them, Lot 
in pans over unto the other Hide. 

lib And when they bail sent away 
the multitude, they took him even na 
be was hi tho shift. And then; were 
also with him other little ships. 

37 And there arose » ureal storm of 
wii^, and file waves beat into the 
ship, so that, it whs now full, 

3W Aud be witH in the hinder part of 
the ship, asleep mi a pillow : mid they 
awake him, nml say unto him, Mus- 
ter, rarest thou not that we perish f 

3b And he arose, and rebuked the 
wind, and said unto tho aea, IVare, 
be still. Arul the wind renaed, and 
there was n great calm. 

4?i And he said until them, IV r liv 
are ye an fearful i how is it Hint yc 
have no faith V 

41 And they feared exceedingly, 
and said one tnaiiotlier. Wind manner 
of man is thin, that even the wind nml 
the sea obey him ? 

CHAP V. 

A fog-ion of limit* curl nut. 

4 Nit they oatiie over unto llie other 
a V side of the su-n, into the country 
of the (rftdwronCH. 

2 And when he was come out of 
the ship, immediately thorp met him 
ant of thetombv a man with an un- 
clean spirit. 

3 Who had Air dwelling among the 
tombs ; aud no man could bind him, 
no, not witb chains : 

4 Hueauae that be bad been often 
bound with fetter* and chains, and 
the chains had been plucked anu|k- 
dcr by him, and the fetters broken m 

E locos : neither could any matt tame 
im. 

5 And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in the 
tomliN, crying, and cutting lii in self 
with stones. 

0 Hut when he saw Jesus afar off, 
ho ran and worshipped him, 

7 Aud cried with a loud voice, aud 
■aid, Wlmt have I to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou. Son of the most high 
(iod ? 1 adjure thue by bod, that 

thou torment me not. 


8 For he said unto him, Come out 
of the man, thou unclean spirit. 

fl Aud lit* asked him, What »# thy 
name ? And he answered, saying, 
My name hr Logiou t for we arc 
many. 

10 And be besought him much that 
he would not send them away out of 
the country. 

1 1 Now there whs there nigh unto 
the mountains a great herd of swine 
feeding. 

12 Aud >ili the devils besought him. 
saying. Send tis into the s wilier, that 
we may enter into thtjgn. 

1.4 And forthwith Jesuit gave them 
leave. And the unclean spirits went 
Out, und entered into the swine •. mid 
Mi /t herd rnu violently dnwu a steep 
place into tho sea, (they were about 
two thousand ;) and were choked iu 
the sea, 

14 And they that fori the swine fieri, 
and told it in the. el tv, and In the 
countin'. And they went out to sec 
what it was that was done. 

Id And they come to Jesus, and 
sec him that was possessed wliU the 
devil, and had the icgiou, sitting, aud 
clothed, and in bis right mind i und 
they were afraid. 

In And they that saw it told them 
how it befell to hint that was pos- 
sessed witb the dovil. and alto con- 
cerning the Hwbir. 

17 And they began to pray him to 
depart out of their couitt. 

18 Aud when he wiui come into the 
ship, he that hud been possessed with 
tlic devil prayed him that ho inlght 
bo witb him. 

IP H owbeit Jesus suffered him not, 
bm siiith unto him, Co home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for tliec, 
and hath had compassion on thee. 

20 And ho departed, and began to 

S ublish in DccupoUx how great things 
I’siis hud done for him : und nil n»nn 
did marvel. 

21 And when Jeans was punned over 
again by ship unto the other side, 
much people gathered unto him : and 
he was nigh unto the sea, 

22 Aud, behold, there cometli one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, Jai- 
rus by name, i and when he saw him, 
he fell at*hls feet. 

23 And besought him greatly. Hay- 
ing, My little daughter lieth at the 
point of death : # pray thrr, come 
anil lay thy bands on ner, that she 
u»ay l>e healed ; aud she shall live. 

24 Anri Jr hus went with him; nml 
much people followed him, and 
thronged him. 

ST) And n certain woman, which 
bad an lasue of blood twelve years, 

2t> And bad suffered many things 
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adversaries shall not be hMv to gain- 
say nor resist. 

16. And ye shall be betrayed hoili 
by parents dii l brethren. amt kins- 
folk*, and friends ; and urtme of you 
shall tbey cause to be put. to death. 

1?. Ami ye shnll he bated of all 
■men for my ntime’a sake. 

18. Hut there shall nor. an hair of 
your head perish. 

Id. In your patience ye 

yo«T ionb. 

20. And when ye whall see JeruMi- 
lem roiiipniHrd with armies, t lien 
know that the dfMilnlion thereof Is 
nigh. 

21. Then let them which are in 
Judea flee to the mountains ■. and let 
them ivhirh are in the midst of it 
drpnrtout; and let not them that, 
are in the countries enter thereinto. 

22. For these la* the day* of ven- 
geance, that all thing* which are 
written may be fulfilled. 

iKT tint woe unto them that arc 
with child, and to them that give 
suck, in those days ! for there «liall 
be great distress it» the land, and 
wrath upon this people. 

21. And they shall fall by the edge 
or the iwnnl, and shall he led »wnv 
cant Ive into all out ions : ami Jeru- 
salem shall be trodden down of the 
Oeu tiles, until the time of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled. 

26. And there shall ho sign* in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars ; and upon the earth died res* of 
nations, with perplexity: the sea 
and the waves roaring*. 

2t». Men's hearts falling them for 
four, and for looking alter thoi»c 
things which are coming on the 
earth : for the powers of heaven 
shall he shaken. 

27. And then they shall see the 
Son of man coming In a cloud with 
power aud great glory . 

28. And when these things begin 
to come to pass, then look up, and 
lift, up your heads ; for you r redemp- 
tion draweth nigh. 

2y. And he spake to them a para- 
ble ; Behold the tig- tree, and all the 

lilt-tree* ; p 

HO. When they now shoot forth, 
ye are and Know of your own selves 
that summer is now nigh at hand. 

31. Ko likewise ye, when ye see 
these things come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of God is now nigh 
at hand. 

82. Verily I sny unto you, This 
generation shall not pans away, till 
all be fulfilled. 

38. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away ; but my words shall not. pass 
away. 


34. And take heed to yourselves, 
lest at any time your hearts he over- 
charged w ith surfeiting, and drunk* 
mues*. and cares of this life, and no 
that day come upon you unawan'?. 

36. For as a snare shall it come on 
all them that, dwell on tlie face of 
the whole earth. 

:w>. Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ‘ye may he accounted 
worthy to escape all these things 
t hat shal I wilin' to pass, and to hi a ml 
Ik* fore the Son of own. 

37- Ami in the day-time lie wns 
teaching in the tempi*; and at night 
In*, went out., and abode in the mount 
that is railed the mount of Olives. 

38. And ail the people ciunc early 
in the morning to him in t he tem- 
ple, for to bear him. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The Jnv* ronnpirr agnin»i Chriut. 

XT OW the teast of unleavened 
i' bread drew nigh, which is 
called 1 he. PuMiirer. 

2. And the chief priests and 
scribe* sought bow they might kill 
him ; for they feared the people. 

3. Then entered Satan Into Judas 
surnained Iscariot, being uf the 
number iif the twelve. 

A. And he went his u a.v, and com- 
muned with the chief prims arid 
captain*, how he might betray him 
unto them. 

A. And they wen* glad, and cove- 
nanted ro give him «m‘»ney. 

ti. And he promised, and sought 
opportunity to betray Him uiita 
them ip the absence of the multi- 
tude. 

7- Then came the d tor of unlea- 
vened bread, when the passover 
wmM he killed. 

8 And he sent Peter and John, 
saying, go and prepare us the pass- 
over, that we may eat. 

D. Ami t hey said unto him, Where, 
wilt thou that we prepare r 

1*1. And he said unto them. Be- 
hold, when ye art* entered into the 
city, there shall a man meet von, 
hearing » pitcher of water; follow 
him Into the house where he enter- 
eth in. 

11. A ml ye shall say unto the good 
n»an of t he house, The Master sail h 
unto thee, Where is the guest-cham- 
ber, where I shall eat the pas stiver 
with iny disciples ? 

12. And he shall shew' yon a large 
upper room fimiished, there make 
ready. 

13. And they went, and found as 
he had said unto them i and they 
mode ready the passover. 

H. And when the hour was conic, 
he »at down, and the twelve apostles 
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7 Then Herod, wlivii lif hue} privily i it (mil in a (tMani, i>t turned uidf in 
cijlitd the wise mm, enquired of Winn In the part* ni' Galilee ; 
diligently what limp ili« iui 2d And he run* and in * cUy 

(i Ai»d lie nmt them li» Hnlhinlwii, edited h'ncarcih : that it niijfhi hr ful- 
kihI mid, (in kiid M liri li diligently fur filled which wan npnjicn by *Le pro- 
the younj; child t and. when yc. have. pheiu, Hr *haH he « ailed a Narnrrlir. 
found Aim, bung hms word again, that ('HAP 111. 

I limy come and ivuMtii|i him hImi. f'htt 1'rf‘trhiHff tinyilirt. 

it when they had heard the king, 1 N thou* day* runt John the Hap* 
they departed ; and, In, the Mar, which i. tut, preaching in the KiMctnaun til 
duty *»n in the cut, went, (adorn them. Juilara, 

till It fame and *Ln»d over where the 2 And saying. tlcpeui yr t for the 
y(inii|' cliild w»», kingdom nt Vi raven ia m hrnd. 

lit When they «»w the nlar. rhey nj- M For rhi* i* ho that waft ■polien lif 
juiced with ex renting (trial joy liy the pmpitr.i Esaia*, saying. The 

1 1 Amt when they wire ( nuiii. iiiIk vckc «(' mm crying in ihr wildertip**, 
the ho u >e, they huh th« young child 1 ‘re pare ye the way n( the Lord, mahu 
with Mary lin* mother, mid felt down, Iun |«l|ii efraigltl,. 

and wot* hipped luiu : and wlieti they ( Anri the mni* John hud In* r»i- 
hnd upciici! limit irruurca, they pir- meat of auiri'u hair, and a leathern 
Minted onto him gilt* ; gold, ami irnnk- Kirill* alnint hie Inina; and hi* meat, 
iiirrnrr., mid myrrh. was lijcmt* »nd wild honey. 

12 And licin'i; wm'iml of Chut in a H Then went out ta hti'n Jcrinuleni. 

^ilrtam OiM they should not return to uni nil .ludek, ittO all tltti r«Kiu(i nxiiul 

Herd*), they departed into «hp»r own about Jordan, 

country another wiy. f* And war** btptlieil i<l him in Jor 

1'i And when they were depart ed, be. dan, i d ft («■*» l>g their *iu«. 
hold, the angel ol the Lord appem-ntli to 7 II Hur when he •;*** runny of the 
in a i|4chi>i. myiiiK: Af.at, uod l’luriwc* and JSaddn .**•« come to hie 
lake the young- child anil In* mother, l>a|Hi«iu he wait! nolo them, O «n* 
and dee into Egypt, anil he thin* there ration til viper*, who lluth wtrnni) you 
until 1 bring ifiee word ; for I < enul will to ilee from the wrath to i-oTiift 7 
»ep.k Uiv young child tn deittruv him. H Hting forth therefore finite meet 

11 Wliwr he atnsr, br n>vli tin )onnK for repentance ; 
child and hi* mnilu-r ky nti'ht, aud If And think not to My within yntrr- 
dejuirreil inr.i Ejjjpt . eeive*, We hue* Abraham tn omr f<*- 

l. r » Ami wrs it i ore mil.il the death ih**v - for 1 ■sty muo you* that (tod it 
of Utlmr that it miHhl he fulfil led able nf the** niiow letalHup chi I- 
which wu ilidkcn nt the l.nrd l;y the drear unto AhrdiMn. 

trophei. «aying. Out of Egypt have 1 10 And now j1*o th»Axi*ftilri wpto 

Culled n«v aim. the root of the tree* t tj tt gp pf fa* * iWfy 

Ift ^ 'thini Uernd, wlurw Ini saw that iTr'o wim iv i.r.vureth m*Jwrtht*nnd ftuii 
lie n -u mocked of the w.hci men, wu in hewn drawn, unil cMt I'fflk iM dr#' 

•receding wroth, and -mu forth, void 11 I indeed baptist) yyla with writer 
»)«w all ui« I'hililnm tliat w«ic iii llrth. unto repentance I but he that euintth 
l«kttu, and in all the c.'ianU t hereof, t*fi«r me ift mightier than 1, whn« 
lrn)A twti ytiiM nlil ami undrr, accotri- »h<r** 1 uni not worthy tn l»»r: he 
iiift in the time which lie had diligent *h.dl baptize yon with the Holy (ihiel, 
ly enquired of the wn*c men. «n<) ri/A Are ; 

17 Then *u* fnlhlM that which wah 12 IVliune. tan fi. in lu* hand, and he 
spoken hv Jcirinv the prophet, eaytttg, will thoroughly purge his floor, and ga- 
lf» To K,iiu.i ivi’r* there a voice heard, thrr hi* wheat in to th* garner; but his 
lime utiu irvu, :»nd weeping, and great will hum up the chaff with unqtlelich- 
tuniir-niMg. Harhe.l weeping/ar her chit- vliic fire 

dren and would not. hu cuuifiirtcil, he Id Then f'lunth .lean* from (Jt- 

«; a n ftp they are Hot. lilre to Jordan utile John, to Ins bap* 

1*> Jim when Herod via* dead, bp- tired of him. ! 

hold, an angel of the Loirl appeari^i H Hut John for had him, nuyiug, 1 
in a dream to joeeph in Egypt, have u«ed to he hiytiml of thee, ar.d 

Uti Baying, Aiisc, anil tiike the young i'nme*t thou tn me; i 

child and hi* mother, and goe«u* the 15 And Jctne answering wiid nntn I 

land of Israel : for they are dead which h it n, Suffer H ra As su now: for thus j 

■ought the young child** life. it. kecometti n* to fulfil all righteous- j 

yi And Kc arose, and look the young n«n. Then ha sndfered him. 
child nwd hr* nmdiir, and ium* into Ift And Janus, when he wtw baptised, 
the land of Israel. went it|i *iraighf«vay out of fh«i watur : I 

IfS Dm t when be heard that. Archelptis and, In, the heavens were opened unto 
did reign »» Judies in the room nf hi* biin, .-.nd he saw the Spirit of God de- 
falher Ileftnl. he *va* afraid tn go thi mrnd mg like a dove, aud lighting upon j 

ther : iiotwiihetandirig being uarued hiiu i j 
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